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rubber factories are the best open in the city for 
absorbing a large amount of the surplus male 
and female labour which exists. Here, in those 
factories, some hundreds of men, women, boys, 
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an almost indescribable number of articles of a 
usefal and ornamental character. It would be 
well if a few more factories were established of 
a similar description, for Edinburgh at present 
requires openings for waste labour. 

The building trades may be said to be the 
only ones that are brisk, or will be brisk when the 
spring is farther advanced ; several new buildings 
E have once more | 4réin progress, terraces are laid out, and railway 

walked through the | termini are undergoing metamorphoses. For 
wynds and closes, the | instance, the Caledonian Railway Company have 
broadways and the nearly completed their new station at the angle 
by-ways,and creeped of the Lothian-road. 

up, nearly on all- | Off the High-street several improvements have 
fours, a good number taken place since 1864. One side of St. Mary’s 
of the steep corru- Wynd, a noted narrow gut sacred to Old Clo, 
gated and slippy and bas disappeared, and new houses, with shops, 
sludgy defiles of the | have been erected, conformably with the spirit of 
old town of Edin. the Improvement Act of 1867, having been 
burgh. We have often carried on under the provostship of Mr. William 
seen Auld Reckie be- Chambers. A tablet in commemoration is in- 
fore, and it has often serted over the doorway of the angle house. 
been our painful pro- | The houses are a vast improvement on the old 
vince to criticise edifices of the town. The stairs are wide and 
somewhat severely easy, and, of course, of stone, as mostly all the 
its most wretched | stairs ia Edinburgh are. They are not of the 
and deplorable sani- | old spiral fashion, but what we call dog-legged, 
tary condition. With- and are easy of ascent. The rooms are some- 
in a few years va- what roomy, to use a homely phrase. Bat these 
rious commendable | houses in St. Mary’s Wynd do not meet the re- 
improvements have quirements of the working classes, nor can it be 
taken place. Some | said that they were designed todo so. One side 
new and improved |of St. Mary’s Wynd is improved without doubt. 
dwellings have been |The thoroughfare is wider and healthier; but 
erected for the ac- | the poor are not helped by good honse-room 
commodation of the | and low rents in consequence. There are other 
working and small| improvements in connexion with the High- 
shop-keeping classes, | street under consideration, and houses are in 
and two or three notorious rookeries have been course of demolition for the purpose. Around | 
pulled down to make way for this improvement ; | by that quarter of the town that looks out upon 
but the old town of Edinburgh, betwixt the Salisbury Crags (Arthur’s Seat) several lines of 
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Council denies the soft impeachment, but 
another more outspoken member confirms the 
fact by offering to prove that overcrowding does 
exist, and he can put the Baillie’s finger upon it. 
We can confirm the truth of this. Overcrowding 
exists in the Grassmarket, and the Westport, and 
in some other of the quarters which we have 
already enumerated. 

We went in search of these lodging-honses, 
and found them. Poor speculators make a 
living by lodging their fellow worms, and as 
long as the sanitary condition of old Edinburgh 
remains as it is, there will be overcrowded 
lodgings, fever, cholera, plague, and penury. 
Only those who have made an extended visit 
through the old town can form an idea of what 
a horrible and rotten old carcass is contained 
within the outer skin of the Modern Athens, 

Athens, eh? Yes, we must acknowledge 
that Edinburgh has buildings,—public and eccle- 
siastical,—and streets and picturesque eminences 
almost unequalled in the summer sun. She has 
wealth—she has beauty—she has good moral 

















lines of the High-street, the Canongate, and | new houses have been erected within these 
the Cowgate, with its extremities, the Grass- three or four years, and others are in course 
market and the Westport, contains yet a squalid of incubation. These houses, although of a 
and miserably-housed population. It would take| not very ornamental; cast, are pretty fairly 
too many lines of these colamns to enumerate built, and are better ventilated. Their ap-| 
in detail the reeking alleys, slams, and tottering, | proaches, though steep, are not offensive, nor are | 
slippery, and headlong, break-neck passages, | the unsavoury smells which one finds in the! 
which intersect the many leading and back | heart of the city felt. 
streets in the direction we have indicated,—| Edinburgh, though less silently and less 
passages and alleys with noisome smells and | markedly than London, is gradually extending 
accumulated heaps of filth, Rickety, dingy, | itself, even beyond and upon its old frontiers, 
dilapidated, and dismal dwellings by the hun- and twenty years hence the new portion of 
dred can still be seen and reckoned on any | the old town will have outgrown its predecessor 
occasion in every quarter of the old city. as much as the new town (the Princes-street 
To view the bleak side of Edinburgh as well side) has outgrown the old in good buildings 
as its bright, it is necessary to dive into its | during the last forty years. Bat at this point 
dismal closes, and wind round its corkscrew let us inquire, seriously, is it possible to improve 
stone staircases; to mount, still mount, up, the sanitary condition of the old town of Edin- 
still up, from flat to flat, to the sixshand seventh burgh? Itisa difficult question to satisfactorily 
story,—to where the cradled and creeping bairn, ®nswer. Daring our visit we have penetrated | 
or the poor decrepit crone, may be seen, indif- ‘the precincts of upwards of a hundred old | 
ferent to the life and bustle of the work-a-day | Wynds, Closes, and Entries, and we have found | 





world below on street and pavement. Truly in| them in as bad a condition, and the majority of | 


Edinburgh the iti ‘them in a worse one than we did in 1864-5, or | 
fn eices eaten ie tao msloks | ano Muck and filth of overs ‘landlords. Some may be factors, and others 


n factotums; but the fact remains, they are 


aloft in inaccessible eyries, of whom their neigh- any time previously. 
bours know absolutely nothing; and the saying kind were to be encountered, and unless a ma 


“that one half of the world does not know how | possessed an india-rabber nostril that could | ™ 
the other half lives,” is sensibly applicable to shrink and dilate at pleasure, he could not escape | 


them. We have visited them, we have seen the penalty of inhaling pervading odours. If 
their homes, we have examined their surround- life is to be seen in Auld Reekie, reeking filth 
ings, and we must be forgiven if we draw the | and fume must be waded through. 

obvious conclusion which such a state of life| But we must say. that the worst closes and 
Warrants us to draw. The last was a hard wynds, and the greatest dinginess, desolation, 


Winter in Edinburgh, and emp!oyment was very | and dirt exist in the closes off the High-street, 


dal; for Edinburgh, it must be remembered, 
18 unlike Glasgow: it does not poasess many 
factories or foundries of sundry descriptions. 
It has a few foundries, which employ a small 
number of men, and the vulcanite or India- 


the Cowgate, the Grassmarket, and the Westport. 
We are not writing from hearsay, but personal 
observation and examination. Discussions are 
going on in the Corporation anent over-crowding 
of lodging-houses, and Baillie Miller, in the 


and physical attributes. She has great men,— 
men of science, lawyers, engineers, artists, 
churchmen, and others; but, alas! she has a 
diseased sanitary core. She has had a cancer 
for years, that must be cut out; for if evera 
great epidemic should sweep over the northern 
capital, “‘Wo worth the day—wo worth the 
hour.” She would not escape the effect of the 
blow for a half-centary. 

How is such an undesired casualty to be, if 
not in @ manner prevented, at least lightened 
materially ifit should occur? Simply by begin- 
ging at the right end, doing things in the right 
way, and putting the right men in the right 
place. This has not been done heretofore in Edin- 
burgh. Of course, jobbery in connexion with 
corporate works is common, and Edinburgh is 
not an exception. It would be a wonder if the 
Scottish character were impervious, in the indi- 
vidual or the community, to the duty of pro- 
viding for itself; therefore high personages, it 
is said, have taken especial care of themselves, 
while the public were left to take care of them- 
selves. The sanitary condition of Edinburgh can 
be gradually improved, but it will be the work 
of two or three generations, as far as the old 
town is concerned, 

The majority of the houses in the wynds and 
closes are unfit to live in. The majority of 
these entries are of a steep incline on their base 
line, and the staircases of these dwellings are in 
character with the outside passage. Their as- 
cent is steep, darksome, and dangerous, and 
every “flat” comprises tenements, where the 
sunshine seldom enters, morning, noon, or even- 
ing. The breeze of heaven, God's light, and pure 
air, are unbidden visitants in these dreary aud 
dingy closes. 

To abolish these dark slums is desirable. You 
cannot at present, for whither are the workiog 
poor to go? There is no quarter where the 
dwellers in these places can find homes neat, 
healthy, and cheap, or even at all. There are in- 
terests, too, involved in these houses varied and 
curious. Take, for instance, any house in the lead- 
ing or bye streets of the old town, and you will 
learn, perhaps, that the house has half a dozen 


anaged for different landlords. In other places 
every man’s house may be his castle; but in 
Edinburgh, though every landlord’s “ flat” may 
be his “flat,” the house as a whole belongs 
to a good many o‘her bodies besides himself. 
The poor tenant of a “ flat,” in fact, pays the 
taxes for his Jandlord, and these are allowed to be 
deducted from the rent. The tenants feel this 
hardship, and are loud in condemnation of a 
system that compels them to pay taxes ia 
advance for their landlords, and then remun 
for six months before they are recouped by de- 








duction from the rent. 
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We have found instances in our peregrinations 
where one “fiat” was owned by a half-dozen 
proprietors. For instance, it was devised to a 
family of six or eight children, brothers and 
sisters. The bequest.gave them all the benefit 
of an identical interest. One could sell without 
the other’s consent his sixth or eighth part to 
another landlord of another “ flat,” and then the 
five or seven brothers or sisters might sel! their 
portions seriatim, or let them alone. Or, if they 
liked to clab with a mutual consert, they might 
dispose of the family property, and divide the 
price obtained for the “flat” among them. — 

We will relate another curious instance illus- 
trative of how a duty devolved upon the owner of 
a top “flat,” and how the system worked in 
relation to the interests of the other proprietors. 
A stipulation was inserted in the lease that the 
owner of a certain top “flat” (in the High- 
street) would agree to keep the roof in repair. 
The task of keeping a large roof in a state of 
repair would be no easy affair for a poor owner, 
who might live on a very small income. The 
owners of other flats underneath might prove 
disagreeable neighbours, if the roof leaked, and 
if water from gutters trickled along the outside 
walls, making their bedrooms damp, and injuring 
their chance of getting good tenants. 

Built by building speculators in days past, a 
good portion of the house property in Edinburgh 
Old Town has undergone many changes, and has 
has entered into the ion of various land- 
lords. Many, if not all, the landlords of the) 
house property in these old wynds and closes | 
are now speculating on the chances that will 
exist of disposing of their bargains for greater 
bargains. Some have already amassed capital 
by the new improvements going on, which | 
necessitated the demolition of portions of those | 
old closes ; but if future improvements advance 
only at the rate of the past, it will take a long 
period before Edinburgh can put in a decent 
sanitary appearance. 

When Edinburgh is ramified with metro- 
politan railways, or even when one or two 
lines sweep the circuit of the city, better con- 
ditions will exist for leading to its purification. 
Building in Edinburgh is rather costly in one 
respect, as stone forms the principal material. 
The Edinburgh folk do not like the idea of brick 
structures, but if brick or concrete houses were 
erected by the score in Edinburgh, and let at a 
low rent, they would pay the speculator after a 
short time. Workmen’s dwellings, built with 
brick, of suitable dimensions, and with the ordi- 
nary requirements that the improved dwellings 
recently erected in places throughout England 
afford, would be, in a measure, palaces compared 


to be stationed in suitable quarters of the town, 
and their allotted work mapped out for them. 
We confess that we hardly know what sysiem at 
present the sanitary management of the city of 
Edinbargh is under. If a proper of 
Health existed something ought to be and wonld 
be expected at their hands. But it appears to us 
that in the meetings of the Town Council, when- 
ever sanitary matters are discussed, there is a 
great deal too much talk that ends in nothing 
or next to nothing, for repeated adjournment 
is only another method of shelving measures 
which are distasteful. Opposing members have 
their own hobbies, and as it takes months to 
reduce theories to practice, it need not be mar- 
velled at that Edinbargh is still overcrowded in 
her wynds, and has a sickly constitution. 
Edinburgh, ofcourse, is fashionableand wealthy, 


and has good streets and squares in the modern | large 


or new city, but of these we are not speaking at 
present. The fashion and the equipages that roll 
through Princes-street and its surroundings do 
not ebb through the Cowgate or the Grass- 
market, nor do we believe they allow their nostrils 
to be offended by a sweep through the High- 
street, except when a desire arises for visiting 
the old Castle on the rock and the Royal Palace 
of Holyrood. 

Royalty and fashion forswear the old historic 
portions of the city, and the old memoried spots 
sacred to king and Covenanter, Royalist and 
Jacobite, are tabooed, because a deadly asthma 
is in the heart of the Old Town, and achurchyard 
cough is heard rattling in the throat of poor 


| Auld Reekie. 


Edinburgh requires a thorough and complete 
system of main drainage, sweeping down 
towards Leith, where the sewage might be 
utilised with effect for irrigation purposes, on 
adjacent districts, and for sale to the farmers in- 
land. The present system of scavenging the 
town is a disgrace, and the morning view on the 
streets and alleys, of night soil and ashes, is 
unworthy of modern Athens in the nineteenth 
century. Whereshall the poor throw their dirt, 
slush, ashes, and sundry nasty sweepings? Not 
certainly on the footway of the wynds and closes, 
or in the channels of the open streets. There 
should be respectable bins or ashpits put up in 
certain quarters by the corporation to meet the 
requirements of the back-to-back dwellings in 
the closes, and no more new stracture should be 
erected in Edinburgh of the criminal and bar- 
barian type, which has disgraced, and is still 
disgracing the city, and making old Edinburgh 
@ scandal to the empire. ' 

We know it is difficult to do an expeditious 
work of a sanitary kind in Edinburgh. We are 





with the wretched “ flats” in the closes and | 
wynds of the High-street and the Cowgate. 

By the opening of wide entries or streets off 
each side of the High-street and the Canon- 


not blind to the obstacles, nor ignorant of the 
manifold interests that link into each other. But 
all there things will grow small and eppear 
puny when a hearty movement for therongh 





gate, crossing the Cowgate, and brought up to a 
level by bridging the latter thoroughfare, farther 
improvements would be made, and freer currents | 
of air would be let into quarters which stand | 
sorrowfally in need of it. Bridge-street, and its | 
continuation in Nicholson-street from the leading 
High-street, is an example of what is wanted. 
Radial arteries directed from the main trank 
would circulate the life-blood of the city through 
channels that are all but lifeless and inert,— 
choked for want of pure air, and suffocated with 
chronic foulness and not easily removable filth. 
Some of those very high houses in the old town 
have not water laid on in many of their flats; 
and, though the pressure is great enough to raise | 
it to the highest flat, many of the tenants are| 
obliged to carry up the water they use in buckets, 
to the height of six stories, round and round a) 
most tortuous spiral stair, where it requires one | 
accustomed to every step and landing to ascend 
without accident. The poor are not half accom. | 
modated with water in Edinburgh. 
es water-supply, which is now in the hands 
of the ion, who desire to improve the 
city, should be managed in a better 0 The 
poor should not be obliged to come down five 
or six stories to fountains in the alleys 
and Janes for their water. As every flat is 
considered in the same sense as if it was a 
house, therefore, to every landing and 
kitchen of each “ flat” water should be laid on 
and all the poor should be properly served. 
Where there is not a good water-supply there 
must be accumulation of dirt ; and where dirt 
exists disease is not far distant. 


Edinburgh requires a good system of sanitary 





inspectorship. The city requires to be told off 
in divisions or districts ; and sub-officers, acti 


sanitary reforms is undertaken by the corpora- 
tion of Edinburgh. The Water Trust, which 
comes under the complete control of the town 
council in May next, will be a step in the 
right direction; and we hope when it takes 
place, that not one attic, or cellar, or lane, 
alley, or close in Edinburgh will gasp for water, 
and gasp in vain. 

We marvel very much, indeed, that the death- 
rate is not larger in the Old Town than it is, 
for the seeds of fever, cholera, and other human 
plagues exist, and certain atmospheric condi- 
tions only are necessary at any time to trans- 
form a city with wealth and learning iato a 
dismal and plague-stricken capital. 

These may be gloomy observations, but they 
are fortified by incontrovertible data. The more 
is the pity. 








ALBERT BRIDGE, BATTERSEA PARK. 


TuE disadvantages which are allied with the 
existing errangements as to toll and noa-toll 
paying bridges in the metropolis might well 
attract notice in connexion with the long con- 
templated erection of a new bridge at Chelsea, 
Few pronounced instances probably cou!d be 
so well adduced in favour of the equity of the 
total abolition of tolls upon metropolitan bridges 
than those which may be found to be associated 
with this undertaking. The distance from the 
existing suspension bridge at the eastern end of 
Battersea Park to Old Battersea Bridge, it may 
be true, would be scarcely likely to suggest the 
necessity of any intermediate erection. At the 
Surrey side the interval between the abutments 
of the two bridges which are already in erist- 
ence is scarcely more than 1,700 yards; while 





under one supreme and responsible head, ongha 


on the Middlesex side that distances is exceeded 








by about ‘another hundred yards, due to the land 
curve formed by the Riverat Battersea Reach, 
The completion of Albert Bridge would accord. 
ingly render accessible to the public no less than 
three bridges within the limits which we haya 
indicated. Apart, however, from the question ag 
to the extent of over-river accommodation that 
may be demanded at these points, there are 
circumstances which connect themselves with 
this particular project which would, in the opinion 
of many, in some measure justify the execution of 
a work which obviously has been long held in view, 
The expected improvement in the condition of 
house property in the neighbourhood, which it 
has been stated would be likely to result in 
opening up readier means of L 
cation across the river, could hardly, in fair. 
ness, be considered likely to follow upon so 
a scale as circumstances. would appear 
to render desirable. Speaking of Battersea 
alone, the extent of the ereetion of house pro. 
perty in that locality of late years, from a recent 
allusion to the subject in the House of Commons 
upon the question of the desirability of freeing 
the Eastern Chelsea Suspension Bridge from 
tolls, may be inferred from the: statement that 
no less than 3,000 honses in that district are at 
present uninhabited. While dwelling upon this, 
which has come to be regarded as an important 
element in various proposals towards the possible 
redemption or abolition of tolls, it might be 
noted that the proportion of untenanted houses 
to which attention has been so prominently 
called in the case of Battersea, is. by no means 
at this moment exclusively to be found in that 
part of the metropolis. In one ward alone of 
the parish of Camberwell at the present time no 
less than 950 houses are unoccupied; and it is 
alleged that, taking the entire district into con- 
sideration, a greater number of houses may be 
found untenanted in Camberwell than in Bat- 
tersea. In some districts of Peckham, compri- 
sing houses now in course of erection, probably 
an equal number of unoccupied houses may be 
met with; but in this instance there are iudica- 
tions that the result is in some degree to be 
attributed to the want of facilities of access to 
the habitations which have been newly erected. 
There would appear ample reasons for concluding 
from various conspiring causes, in the main to 
be traced perhaps to the suspension of labour 
and trade which has so long afflicted certain 
parts, that in one division of the metropolis alone 
there may be found at this moment no less than 
10,000 -eligible dwelling - houses uninhabited. 
Such incidents point out undeniably the grave 
results which cannot fail to reach certain sec- 
tions of the community, in every instance of a 
protracted commercial crisis such as that from 
which it is happily predicted the country is at 
length affording signs of recovery. Whether 
the erection of the proposed Albert Bridge would 
or would not operate in favour of the owners of 
household property in Battersea, it has been 
rendered more obvious perhaps than could have 
been wished that as a proprietary scheme it 
could have been more warmly supported in those 
localities which would be more likely to be inte- 
rested. Other circumstances, however, which 
attach to this project, and to which we have 
alluded, are more or less of an official character ; 
and while having confessedly prejudiced or de- 
layed the undertaking as a private enterprise, 
but little intention would appear to have been 
declared towards remedying a situation of affairs 
with reference to which but little reason for 
excessive congratulation might, from any point 
of view, be afforded. 

The western extremity of Battersea Park, as 
may be well known, was planned with a special 
view towards the construction of a bridge. The 
general arrangements, or it might be said the 
defiguration of this portion of the park, has been 
ostensibly so subordinated to the erection of 
such a structure at this site, that in the absence 
of any such intention acquiring further deter- 
minate signs of being realised, the formation of 
Albert-road might come to be regretted on many 
grounds, * 

The normal boundary of the park would 
appear not only to have been fruitlessly cur- 
tailed, but the adjacent land could scarcely be 80 
well appropriated while the original design 18 
a in abeyance or so tentatively proceeded 
with. 

Should no readjustment of the land at this 
point be made, it might still be in vain to look 
forward to any official explanation as to the delay 
which has impaired or limited the intended 
utility of the park, involved considerable ex- 
penditure of the public money in the formation 
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consideration, any public, or perhaps it might 
equally be said, any private advantage could be 
still ex from an undertaking whose 
origina! shares of 101., fally paid up, have been 
publicly offered for sale in .he open market for a 
gum of three pence per share. There may be 
some who will recognise that in all charity we 
abstain from further comments in this direction, 
and prepared to admit from late occurrences 
that no degree of prudence 

excessive in venturing to trespass too far upon 
even the credulity of the 

concerned, however, in the case 
in view, might be held to have just and sub- 


we would hail with satisfaction any practical 
suggestions, with the view of restoring public 
confidence to a work of promising utility, that 
we would be inclined in any way to aid so 
desirable an object. From the circumstance of 
the tolls upon the existing Chelsea Saspension 
Bridge—which, unlike most of the other bridges 
along the Thames, is neither private nor cor- 
porate property, but in the hands of the Govern- 
ment—not being continuous, but relinquished in 
favour of the public when the facilities which 
such structures are intended to afford are most 
demanded, it may become apparent that but 
little encouragement may be derived in any 
supplementary accommodation that might be 
sought to be extended upon a speculative basis. 
It might recommend itself also as a matter open 
to consideration whether the modifications which 
may be attempted with a view of limiting the 
cost of the structure which was originally 
intended to be erected at Battersea may meet 
pe —_ approval which could scarcely fail to be 
esired. 

In the instance of the proposed new bridge at 
Wandsworth, where such a structure may be 
more needed, and with reference to the erection 
of which Parliamentary powers have long been 
granted, it has been found necessary to apply 
for further authority to reduce the cost of the 
undertaking. Although this may be practicable, 
it could in no way enhance the merit of the pro- 
Ject, nor appear calculated to command so large 
® share of public support as could be wished. 
Such a policy could be refined to the simple 
proposal of suspending a wire across the river, 
with a locomotive basket attached, as was em- 
ployed at Olifton prior to the erection of the 
Clifton Suspension Bridge. It may be ac- 
cepted, however, as a farther illustration of the 
difficulties which have to be encountered in the 
construction of a proprietary , while it is 
in the power of certain anthorities to relieve 
such structures from tolls, and the expediency of 
the abolition of tolls upon all metropolitan 
bridges, courts such 

The Albert Bri 


Proposed arrangement was, we believe, to the 
effect that those interested in the old bridge 
should be entitled to a tial rent- 
clear of all deductions to the amount of 3,0001. 
per annum upon the united takings of the two 
bridges, assuming that the Albert Bridge had 
been erected within the time stipulated. The 
joint undertakings would then have merged into 
the single corporation of the Albert Bridge Com- 
pany, upon which would have devolved the main- 
tenance of the two bridges. The long-deferred 
erection of the new bridge, however, would ap- 
Pear to have rendered other arrangements 
desirable. From a report which was issued ata 
meeting of shareholders, held at the 
estminster Palace Hotel in January, 1866, it 
may be gathered that the company then con- 
gratulated themselves the satisfactory 
oa upon which the contract for the construc- 
vauct the new bridge had been made ; but con- 
sidering the manner in which the works have 
a proceeded with, it conld scarcely be 
eemed importan 
Beda Rome farther justification of the report. 
om has any enterprise of similar character 
Sppeared to have made so irresistible a start. 


The official statement at the to which we 
hove referred’ wap So the alleee thet ber 
Majesty's Commissioners of Works had agreed 


ate should the shareholders: 





to convey to the company the land for the pur- 
poses of the bridge on the Surrey side for a 
merely nominal sum. The Metropolitan Board 
of Works had consented to construct their em- 
bankment wall ina line with the abutment of 
the bridge at Cheyne Walk, aud form two ap- 
proach roads, each 60 ft. wide, along the 
Embankment to the east and west of the bridge. 
The Conservators of the River Thames had 

consented to the erection of a pier for the 

landing of passengers from steamboats imme. 

diately adjoining the bridge. The Metropolitan 

Railway Company were promoting a line in con- 

nexion with their system from Kensington to 

Chelsea, passing by Cheyne-walk, contiguous to 

the foot of Albert Bridge,—a circumstance which 

was thought worthy of being included in the 

general statement. Beyond all, an offer had 

been made, we learn from a published report by 

& responsible party, to take the bridge and 

collect the tolls, inclading lighting and repairs, 

paying 6,5001. to the company per annum for 

three years,—an offer which we are asked to 
believe was not only made, but accompanied by 

® recommendation to the shareholders not to 
accept it. It might be inferred from this, as 

well as from later occurrences, that a more con- 

ciliatory or accommodating body of shareholders 

it has seldom been the good fortune of many | 
companies to attract. This concurrence of un- 
heard-of felicities could scarcely have been 
improved upon save by the gratuitous erection 
of the bridge by disinterested parties ; and why 
in face of all these tributary encouragements 
the original design should come now to be im- 
poverished or abandoned, it may well be inquired. 
It would be widely apart from what may be con- 
sidered necessary to enter more at length upon 
such observations as certain incidents with which 
the project in view has been attended would 
appear to render but too well warranted. As 
we have already observed, we would more gladly 
hail any fair indication of the undertaking being 
carried to a successful termination, and it is in 
that view that we for the moment abstain from 
further reference to matters which, as subjects of 
public interest, might be well communicated. 








THE VAUDEVILLE THEATRE, STRAND. 


So many of the newspapers have given the 
official description of the theatre that has been 
erected on the site of 403 and 404, Strand (a 
few houses east of the Adelphi Theatre), that it 
is scarcely necessary for us to repeat the par- 
ticulars. Briefly, however, the principal entrance 
is in the Strand, by a hall leading to the stalls, 
on a level with the Strand; and by a staircase, 
6 ft. wide, to the balcony and boxes. The pit is 
approached by a separate corridor, 5 ft. wide, 
level with the Strand. The gallery entrance is 
in Lumley-conurt. 

The auditorium consists of a balcony, the 
front forming a semicircle, opening out by curves 
of a contrary flexure, as at the Gaiety, to the 
proscenium columns. Behind this, at a higher 
level, is the dress-circle tier. Above the upper 
circle is a spacious gallery. There are, on either 
side, between the balcony and the stage opening 
on the grand tier, three private boxes, divided by 
pillars having enriched capitals, and surmounted 


} 





by semicircular arches, containing figare-subjects 
from Midsummer Night's Dream and the Tempest. 
Below these again, on the pit level, are two more 
private boxes on each side. There are seats, 
it is stated, for 1,000 persons. Opening out from 
the first landing of the staircase is a refresh- 
ment saloon, with cloak-rooms contiguous ; above 
thie, and occupying the frontage towards the 
Strand, are rooms for the management offices, 
wardrobe-making rooms, and a spacious refresh- 
ment saloon for the gallery. The lighting of the 
auditory is by one of “ Strode’s” sun-burners in 
the centre of the ceiling. 

The stage is 30 ft. 6 in. in depth from the 
float lights to the back wall, with a dock for 
stowing scenery. The width between walls is 
41 ft.; the stage opening 22 ft. wide; and the 
height above is sufficient to take up scenery out 
of sight. The footlights, by Mesers. Strode, 
burn downwards, the produce of the combustion 
being taken away in an iron cylinder ranning 
parallel with the front of the stage, and carried 
up in a flae in the main wall. 

The coloured decorations have been well 
executed by Mr. George Gordon. They are 


principally on the flat, there being no raised | years 


ornament on the ceiling, or on the box fronts, 


except the upper and lower monidings. The 





ornaments on a blue ground. The panels in the 
cove over the proscenium are of varied design, 
in colours, ona gray ground. The front of the 
balcony tier is ornamented in colour on a gold 
ground. The lanettes in the arches over the 
private boxes (which remind the spectator of the 
little Charing-cross Theatre), have been painted 
by Mr. W. Phillips, The hangings for the boxes 
WShe.-Gvakioch deup han-teoe decignead 

has been i and 
painted by Mr. Gordon, the odd and wild figures 
in the foreground being by Mr. Alfred Thompson. 

The general builder's work bas been done by 
Mr. Hyde, and Mr. ©. J. Phipps was the 
architect. 

The theatre, which is in three heights only 
(the pit, the boxes, and the gallery), is advan- 
tageously lofty, and the seats in the boxes and 
the gallery are well raised one above another. 
So far as we could observe, there is scarcely a seat 
in the house from which the performances cannot 
be seen and heard, and this is no slight merit. 
Mr. Phipps has also produced an elegant 
ensemble before the curtain. We cannot speak 
so warmly of the arrangements behind, where, 
as im other theatres of the day jammed in 
amongst houses, the accommodation is ungatis- 
factory, and well caleulated to lower the cha- 
racter of actors and actresses. We attach no 
blame to the architect ; it is a question of area ; 
bat we should be glad to find the erection of 
theatres under such public control as would 
enforee the provision of proper accommodation. 

The house opened with a very agreeable little 
comedy by Mr. Andrew Halliday, called “ Love or 
Money,” well played by Miss Amy Fawsitt, Miss 
Ada Cavendish, Mr. Geo. Honey, Mr. H. J. 
Montague, Mr. H. Irving, and Mr. W. H. 
Stephens. Barlesque, unhappily, is to find 
another home here. The example of it which 
has been produced, “‘ Don Carlos, or the Infante 
in Arms,” is one of the most senseless of its 
class, deficient alike in dramatic form and 
decent writing. 





IVORY CARVING. 


Our readers have heard that camei in onyx 
and in shell are to form part of the prize list 
of the Art Union of London ; and we now put in 
— on behalf of camei and other carvings in 
vory. 

Tnose who are familiar with the working of 
this exquisite material are aware that no other 
substance lends itself with such facility to the 
highest skill of the artist. Capable, on the one 
hand, of a breadth and largeness of treatment 


| equal to thatto be attained by such a wood-carver 
|as Grinling Gibbons himself, it is susceptible, 


on the other hand, of a microscopic delicacy of 
finish equal to that of the Greek gem-cutters, 
which may be combined with a boldness of 
relief, and shadow of undercutting, equal to 
those of the ing of Ghiberti. 

The chief defect of ivory as a material is its 
loss of colour by exposure to dirt or damp. This 
may be entirely prevented by proper care, and 
by exposure to light ander glass. Under these 
conditions ivory is inferior to gems alone iu 
durability, as metals are subject to oxidation, 
and wood to cracking by change of hygrometric 
condition. The most delicate camei of Wedg- 
wood are coarse, when viewed under the mag- 
nifying glass, in comparison with camei in ivory. 
Nor is shell capable of equal finish. 

Ivory carving is not to be jadged of by such 
prodactions as the rade little figures, the execu- 
tion of which forms an industry at Dieppe. 
These are essentially wood toys, execated in a 
better material. Neither are the brooches, ear- 
rings, and other ornaments, now executed in 
London, to be considered as specimens of artistic 
work in ivory. The price at which they are sold 
is too low to allow of the exertion of artistic 
skill and taste worthy of the beanty of the 
material, A case of modern English carvings 
exhibited at South Kensington may be referred 
to as another example of inferior modern work 
in ivory. : 

On the other hand, the well-known set of ee 

representing amorini, goats, satyrs, an 
ia attributed to I! Fiamingo, may be 
cited as an example of the bold broad style of 
carving for which ivory is eminently suitable. 
Of the cameo, or gom-like style of work, it is 
difficalt to name any publicly accessible example. 
Exquisite statuettes were produced, some thirty 
ago, by machinery invented by Mr. Chever- 
ton. But in this case thereduction, which made 
no allowanee for the diminution of scale, revealed 
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critical and educated eye. Very recently a few 


wodern French carvings of great beauty have 


been added to the collections at South Ken- 
sington. 

The importance of offering some encourage- 
ment for the revival of one of the most charm- 


ing branches of the sculptor’s art, will become 


apparent to any one who should wish to sell, 


or in any way to bring before public notice, | 


& modern ivory carving, even if of a thoroughly 
artistic character. The first question with 
which he will be met is, “Is it antique?” The 
second, “Is it foreign?’ If neither of these 
questions is answered in the affirmative, neither 
dealer nor connoisseur will glance further at the 
object. Grace of design, purity of rendering, 
boldness or delicacy of touch, attract no admi- 
ration, if the work confess a modern English 
origin. “There is no sale for objects of that 
kind,” says the dealer. “I take no interest in 
any but antique,” says the connoisseur. A 
hideous triptych, boasting a consular date, or a 
clamsy Lot, embracing a one-legged damsel, bat 


wood, and iron, upon all of which it acts as a 
preservative from decay and the action of 
moisture. The surface presents a hard, ena- 
melled appearance, which, it is asserted, is pre- 
served for years. The solution dries very 
rapidly, so that three coats can be applied within 
an hour. It will not answer on new brickwork. 
We now come to the colourless process. The 
visible paint is applied in the ordinary way, and 
‘can be used by any one. The colourless water- 
proofing process, however, can only be executed 

by workmen epecially instructed by the patentees. 
The process is termed “ invisible,” because, after 
its application, there is no perceptible change in 

the appearance of the material to which it has 
‘been applied. It consists in dissolving a patented 
‘compound by heat, and, whilst in a liquified 
‘condition, in applying it externally to buildings 
of stone, brick, stucco, or other similar porous 
| material, the face of which is also heated to 

receive it. The surface is thus permanently 
‘secured from damp, and decay is arrested at one 
operation. By the method of application the 





attributed to a Flemish chisel, may command compound is forced some distance into the pores 
a hundred guineas, while an English work of of the material treated, independently of and 


art—deserving the title,—attracts no attention 
whatever. It will be a task worthy of the Art- 
Union of London to encourage, by more than 
words, the revival of this elegant art. 








SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 


Tre forty-seventh annual exhibition by this 
society now open in the Saffolk-street galleries 


has two points of novelty, a collection of the | 


paintings of the late Mr. F. Y. Hurlstone, for 
thirty years their president, and two contribu- 
tions from Royal Academicians, namely, a power- 
fally painted study of a head by Mr. F. Leigh- 
ton, and a graceful group in chalk by Mr. Frith. 
Amongst the works by the late president are 
(51) a “Portrait of the late Earl of Cavan ;” 
(52) “ Salute, Signori,” a portrait of a roguish 
Italian boy looking out of a wine-shop window ; 
(175) “Columbus with his Crew in Mutiny,” a 
very animated and vigorous composition ; (226) 
“Eros ;” (227) “Italian Peasant Boys;”’ (228) 
“Ttalian Boys of the Nineteenth Century ;” (229) 
‘Columbus asking Alms at the Convent ;” 
(230) “The Moorish Girl; (231) “ Italian Pea- 
eants Gambling ;” (288) “ A Portrait Group ;” 
and (513) “ The Venetian Page.” They serve 
to show what many knew before, that Hurlstone 
narrowly escaped being a great painter. Oflate 
years, however, he got farther and farther away 
from the chance. 

We are disposed to consider the whole collec- 
tion as above the average, and we advise our 
readers to go and judge for themselves. It in- 
cludes a considerable amount of mediocrity, but 
displays at the same time many more pictures 


that have expression and tell a story than usual, | 


as well as a large number of excellent land- 
scapes. 

The exhibition comprises 989 paintings and 
drawings, and 15 pieces of sculpture. Amongst 
the latter we would especially point out a can- 
delabrum (1,000), executed in marble by Pro- 
fessor Steinhauser. 








ASSERTED REMEDY FOR DAMP WALLS. 


Tue value of bricks and mortar is well 
known ; but they possess the disagreeable pecu- 
liarity of being very absorbent of moisture, so 
that in exposed situations, in wet weather, the 
usual results are damp walls. 


injuriously by gaseous and other atmospheric 
impurities, which cause the corrosion and disin- 
tegration, unfortunately visible in some of our 
most prominent public buildings. There have 
been many remedies proposed from time to time, 
and there are now a number of inventors before 
the public professing to cure the evils of damp 
and decay. What their means are we do not now 
stay to specify, nor to point ont whether they 
have succeeded or failed. Our object is to notice 
the remedial measures adopted by Mesers. Gay 
& Co., of Alton, Hants, which seem to deserve 
attention. There are two remedies proposed ; 
one, however, is visible, whilst the other is 
invisible. We will first notice the visible 
remedy, which is an impenetrable paint or 
solution made in the various colours suitable 
to architectural purposes, and applied to 
the surface of the material to be pro- 
tected with a brush in the ordinary way. 
It is alike applicable to brick, cement, stone, 


Stone, too, is | 
liable to be, and indeed is, acted upon very | 


| beyond the absorbent action of the pores them- 
‘selves. The preservative substance combines 
mechanically with the structure of the material 
into which it enters, and by the partial exclusion 
| of the air under the influence of heat, a degree 
| of permanence is insured, the testimonials assert, 
which has not previously been attained. The 
chemical character of the preservative is such 
that its nature cannot change, being affected by 
neither acids nor alkalies. Its action in arresting 


chemical. In applying it the air-space between 
the particles of the material treated is redaced 
by the forcing in of the compound, which enters 
the pores for some distance, and there remains 
unaffected by changes of temperature, no matter 
how rapid or how extreme. The pressure and 





'action of the outer atmosphere are thus kept 


| from the interior of the material, which in effect 
| becomes embalmed and in a condition to perma- 
'nently resist decay. 

| With regard to the merits of Messrs. Gay’s 
| paint and solation, we gather from a number of 
‘testimonials before us that they have both been 
|extensively used, and have proved perfectly 
‘successful. The strong expressions contained in 
|these documents have led us to mention the 
| processes. 


under our notice of damp houses, especially 
where exposed to the south-westerly winds, we 
feel bound to call attention to whatever seems 
really likely to prove a remedy. 








ON COMPETITION IN TRADE. 


Tus subject was treated of recently by Dr. W. 
|B. Hodgson, at a meeting held under the 
| auspices of the Social Science Association. In 
| the discussion which followed, 

Mr. Paterson said, as long as you kept to the 
buying and selling system, competition might be 
true, but it seemed to him that there were other 
great laws to be considered. The socialists ad- 
vocated the co-operative system, and he could 
mention two or three instances in which un- 
restricted competition worked very badly. As 
to what had been referred to in the lecture on 
the supply of articles for the consumption of the 
inhabitants of London, he considered there was 
a great waste of labour in the distribution of 
these articles. Whole quarters of the metropo- 
lis were made hideous by great advertisements, 
and these were a tax upon all articles bought 
and sold, while they were of no use. It was as 
difficult to find an honest coat, an honest pair of 
boots, or an honest loaf, at a low price, as if 
there were no advertising. This was competi- 
tion, not dishonest necessarily, but, nevertheless, 
a great evil. Competition, as it was, left a large 
portion of the people inadequately fed, housed, 
and cared for. He did not lay the blame of this 
on the competitive system. He had on a former 
occasion instanced cases of individuals earning 
from 3s. to 4s. a week, which they had to eke 
out by taxes levied on their more fortunate 
brethren. There was a prejudice on the part of 
employers that women ought to work cheaper 
than men. Was this dishonest? It was produc- 
tive of great evil, for it created a feeling among 
workmen to exclude women from certain kinds 
of work because they naturally feared the intro- 
duction of lower wages. How was it that com- 
petition left a vast proportion of labour at prices 
that would not support the labourers? There 











was much stir now about education, but in many 
families it was impossible to send the children 
to school, and to keep them there long enough to 
make any useful progress, because their labour 
was needed for the support of the family. Com. 
petition ought to be restricted by certain laws 
and customs: it had been so restricted, and 
sometimes with beneficial results. Children had 
been employed at a very early age in factories, 
and had not the Legislature interfered, the wel]. 
disposed employer would be compelled by com. 
petition to continue to employ this kind of labour. 
He would ask Dr. Hodgson to reconsider thig 
question. 

Mr. Wilson said political economy was the 
poetry of transfer, but it did not take into 
account the wickedness of the world. They 
were surrounded by difficulties becanse society 
had got hold of the good things. What was 
needed was co-operation, or reciprocation, or, in 
other words, the mutuality of realisation, all 
might be brought to bear for the revolution of 
freedom. There was nothing to hinder a person 
from selling an article at a higher price than he 
ought to, for none of us know really the value of 
a thing we had to buy. The man who gave 
15 oz. of sugar for 1 Ib. might go on for six 
months, or six years, until he was found out, and 
then he had, perhaps, to pay 1l. There wasaleo 
an instance lately of the introduction of a 
quantity of rotten salmon. We were, in fact, 
surrounded by a large organisation of deter- 
mined enemies of the community, who made us 
pay their own prices. Co-operation should put 





and preventing decay is both mechanical and | 


| Seeing how numerous are cases which come | 


an end to this, and enable the sufferers, by the 
free trade prices of goods, to set up a shop of 
| their own, and get one man to sell to them in- 
stead of employing three at thesame work. We 
must get rid of money, which was worshipped 
because it was the key of their citadel. 

Mr. Ryan had attended the meeting as one for 
working men, and thought what had been laid 
down was far above their scope. He thought 
| Dr. Hodgson deserved the thanks of working 
men for giving his thought to the subject, but he 
had not touched upon competition as they found 
it. He had told them that fair competition would 
remedy every evil. He thought there was not 
another commercial community which took such 
advantages, and played such tricks, as in this 
country. As to advertising, he thought scarcely 
any person believed in the posters which were 
put up in so many places. What must be the 
| state of sellers in general when these advertisers 
sold adulterated articles. The lecturer had 
alluded to 5s. as the value of a book, but books 
which were of the most pernicious character 
were sold without any check. He did not mean 
to say men were not to try to sell cheaper than 
others, but they should be compelled to sell 
genuine and wholesome articles. In the com- 
petition with labour, capital could close its gates 
| for a year without inconvenience, while economic 
‘science condemned combination on the part of 
'the workmen. While exposing the evils that 
| existed, it would be well to enforce laws that 
| would be productive of health and justice. 

Mr. Pears said that competition was the cure 
for monopoly, and in some cages where mono- 
| polies existed, such as railways, rival companies 
_had been permitted for the sake of competition ; 

but in many cases these competing companies 
‘hed amalgamated and established monopolies. 
| In the consideration of such things the question 
arose whether it was not desirable, in the 
interests of the community, that when there 
were certain enterprises which the country 
should have, and which from their nature must 
be monopolies, those monopolies should be in 
the hands of the public. Thus, in the case of 
the railways, many were now of the opinion that it 
would be for the interest of the community that 
the country should own the railways, because in 
that branch of enterprise competition could 
scarcely have fair play. Dr. Hodgson had not 
said that competition would cure all our evils. 
All that he had said was, that competition was 
productive of very great benefits. Mr. Safford 
had fallen into a fallacy in stating that prices 
were regulated by custom. No doubt you might 
buy a cigar in Regent-street for 1s., while you 
might be able to purchase one of as good quality 
near the Elephant and Castle for 2d.; but the 
high rents and different circumstances of the 
place were to be considered. Mr. Paterson had 
spoken of unrestricted competition as producing 
a great waste of labour, and of the evils of 
placarding and of attractive fronts. Was he 
about to propose to forbid all that? Was he 
prepared to say that this was productive of no 








benefit to the great mass of the community, or 
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was it a system sapping the vitals of the com- 
munity and ruining us? This fact had to be 
kept steadily in view, that the whole progress of 
modern civilisation was a progress from mono- 
polies to free competition. Civilisation was 
nothing more nor less than the full development 
of contract and the displacement of monopoly. 
In the days of Elizabeth exclusive trading 
rights had been granted to companies. Mono- 
polies of this kind were the law over all England. 
The East India Company held a monopoly of 
the Eastern trade for centuries. In no town in 
England could a man set up in trade unless he 
were free of the guild or trading company which 
held the monopoly of the business. In those 
days one or two persons held a licence from the 
Crown, giving them the exclusive right to sell 
certain articles. Modern civilisation checked 
all these monopolies, and removed all trammels 
of this kind; and there was no doubt that all 
were now better off than at any previous period 
in history. There were many very badly off, 
but the proportion of these was smaller than it 
had ever been. 

Lord Houghton, who was in the chair, said 
this course of lectures had been instituted, as he 
understood, for the purpose of presenting to a 
mixed audience certain elementary truths of 
political economy which it was supposed they 
did not fully comprehend, or, at least, did not 
act upon. One gentleman had demurred to the 
lecture as being rather above the heads of the 
class to which he belonged, and as not taking 
sufficiently into account the circumstances of 
that class; but it should be remembered that it 
did not do more than lay down certain prin- 
ciples which were parts of the foundation of the 
science. One point on which people were wrong 
was in thinking that political economy was a 
theory of one man, or of any set of men. It was 
merely an explanation of the laws of society, 
which were as rigid and severe, and sometimes 
as hard and cruel, as the laws of nature itself, or 
as the laws of health and life itself, which to all 
appeared unintelligible, and to many unjust. 
He did not think it was the object of anybody, 
in delivering this course of lectures, to make 
things better for them. All they could do was 
to lay these laws and principles before them, and 
to show them that, if they acted upon them, they 
would come to certain results ; and if acted 
against them, they would come to other results. 
Competition was not without its evils ; but what 
they had to do was to diminish these by making 
it as jast and as innocent as they could. The 
evils of competition had struck some men as 
being so cruel that they had said, “ We will not 
have it any longer; we will have in its stead a 
law of sympathy and love.” So had said of old 
the author of our Christian religion. But through | 
all the centuries since competition had gone on, | 
despite all the lectures and sermons, and it) 
would go on still, Those who worked against it | 
tried to establish a world of sympathy and love, | 
but we were forced to say that the attempt to | 
apply those higher rules to the ordinary trans- | 
actions of business had not succeeded. There 
had been a burst of this feeling on the outbreak | 
of the French Revolution of 1848; but ofall the | 
various schools which had grown up on the 
ruins of coipetition, which of them had given | 
the slightest hope of success? It had been 
truly urged that the system of competition could | 
not be said to have acted badly or injuriously | 
to mankind at all. It was not a theory,| 
it was an imperative law of society ; but as man- | 
kind had become better, the action of compe- 
tition had been modified, and had taken an im- 
proved form. Among the Australian savages, 
its form would be that of knocking one another 
on the head. Here it was transferred to that 
of taking in by false weights, lying advertise- 
ments, and adulteration. Bad things, no doubt, 
but better. Political economy was no poetry, as 
ene gentleman had said, but a science, and a 
very hard and painful science at times. He had 
read that day in the papers of a notable scheme 
of our American cousins, who, being struck 
with the paucity of native literature, had pro- 
posed to lay so heavy a tax upon all productions 
of English literature, that Americans shall be 
forced to think and write for themselves. A 
hope had been expressed that a tax of 250 per 
cent. upon Shakspeare might prove prohibitive. 

Dr. Hodgson, in reply, said it was a misap- 
prehension to suppose that those who defended 
the principles which underlie all society defended 
also all the accidents of the time. They were 
supposed to defend low wages and starvation ; 
but he would ask, how would you prevent this 


society ? How would you make people honest 
by preventing competition, or by removing 
liberty ? There was an enormous mass of evils 
which he could not explain, though he could 
mention two causes of social disturbance. There 
had been a great number of legislative interfer- 
ences, and we were now suffering from many of 
the Jegislative blunders of our ancestors. When 
we had ascertained certain conditions, it was 
the most logical course to charge an evil upon 
the violation of these conditions, just as a phy- 
siologist considered diseases as caused by dis- | 
obedience of natural laws, and by disturbances | 
arising from the individual ignorance of man- 
kind. He had no doubt that great harmony 





would arise if these laws were understood and 


especially as these examples move the masses 
by their stupendous size and gigantesque pro- 
portions. Sach men, moreover, are frequently 
inclined to great public acts of generosity ; but 
they lack concert and purpose to combine for the 
general good, even in what they undertake. 
When they contribute funds, it is but fair to 
allow that there is no mean parsimonious spirit 
presiding in their donations. They give largely 
and freely, and like princes, but they give, it 
would seem, too frequently, more as a matter of 
ostentation than to help a great public want. 
With every respect for the value of the bequest 
jast made by Mr. James Lenox, of his pictures 
and unrivalled library,—in which are some of the 
rarest Biblical treasures extant,—it may be asked 
why the collection was not added to the Depart- 


acted upon generally. When the law interfered 

to prevent the selfishness of one man from in- ment, which has already done much, and that 
jaring another, it might remove an enormous | much most worthily, for the Art Educationof New 
amount of evil. The use of short weights and York citizens. Why could not Mr. Lenox have 


measures, and the practice of adulteration, ought | 


to be punished most severely. In practice, at 
present, these things were fullowed by a fine 
altogether inadequate; for the man who picked 
a pocket was (he thought) an honest man, 


compared with those men who thus pursued a. 


course of robbing their neighbours; and these 
things should be put down. 








ART MOVEMENTS IN NEW YORK. 


ARCHITECTURE and its cognate arts, in the 
teeth of the progress and civilisation which are 
being developed in the first city of the United 
States, are at present at a very low ebb. There 
is a struggle with artistic aims; but it is only a 
struggle, resulting, for a while, in uncertainty 
and confusion infinite. Perhaps it may interest 
the general reader, and, at the same time, prove 
of assistance to those who are striving to ad- 
vance art-education, if we view the latest efforts 
which the citizens of New York have felt them- 
selves called upon to make in increasing the 
embellishment and attractiveness of their mag- 
nificently- placed city. 

During the autumn which has just passed, 
some of the leading residents have taken part 
at meetings which were summoned, in the first | 
instance, at the Union League Club, for the 
establishment of an art museum. Each of these | 
meetings included persons of influence and culti- | 


incorporated his collections with the Art Museum 
which is to be located in the noble domains of 
the Central Park? This park is a public orna- 
ment of which any city might, indeed, be proud, 
and its features have been perfected by a skill 
and intelligence that augur well for any farther 
development of the artistic aims of the authori- 


‘ties, under whose charge it has come to its 
‘present attractiveness. 


And, by the way, 
England may be congratulated on the fact that 


| this imperial work has mainly been the result of 
| the genius and taste of two Englishmen,—Mr. 


Calvert Vaux and Mr. Jacob Wrey Mould, the 
one a pupil of the late Mr. Cottingham, and the 
other of Mr. Owen Jones. The principal attrac- 
tions of this, the very lungs and breathing-place 
and daily resort for all classes of citizens, from 
the dashing driver of the four-in-hand to the 
gamin, who is here provided with a special play- 


‘ground and cricket-field, may be summarised as 


follows. And our first observation justifies usin 
asserting that Nature has done so much for the 
park that in many instances the ground, with its 
wild beauty and rich disposition, has been left to 
itself, and that there has been little or none of 


_ the “ manufactured wilderness,” such as may be 
'seen in the Bois de Boulogne or at Alton Towers. 


Foot-paths, bridle-paths, and carriage roads, per- 
meating and circuiting the area of nearly 1,000 
acres, are entirely distinct one from the other. 
In the centre rise the two large reservoirs of the 
Croton Water Works, which supply the city of 





vation, who have seen with anxious eyes and a | New York with a pure uninterrupted flow of 
certain amount of self-reproach, the growth of unimpeachably fresh water. The three lakes 
the Department at South Kensington, and espe- | and the waterfalls are fed from this source. On 
cially its steady and striking increase in the the larger lake, over twenty acres in extent, 
treasures of its art museum, and who accordingly | an admirably-arranged service of pleasure-boats 
attended to declare their willingness to found a is established ; and immediately beyond this 
similar institution in their own city; so that both lies “the Ramble,” a secluded shrubbery, 
the decision to establish such an art museum | spread over 40 acres, for “talking age and 
and the locus in quo are indisputably assured to, whispering lovers made,” with rustic paths and 
all who recognise such a foundation as a popular | seats, and summer-houses, dotting the more pic- 
need and a public benefit. This museum is to turesque elevations. During the winter there 
have direct and positive aims. It is not merely is a skating carnival on these lakes, visited by 
to be a lounge for the idle, or a means of amuse- | all classes. Noticeable, also, is the inception 


' ment and sight-seeing to the casual frequenter. of a zoological collection which it is proposed 


It will define and exhibit the early steps of art to locate worthily on the western side of the 
education, by the arrangement and classification park. Mr. Waterhouse Hawkins, of Sydenham 
of models of excellence, acknowledged by every notoriety, has been engaged to create the palzon- 
one, artist or amateur, who takes pains to under- | tological department, and has already produced 
stand their value and significance; and it has illustrations of some of the indigenous fossilized 
been felt by those who have been most con-| pre-Adamite animals belonging to the American 
cerned in the origin of this important under- | continent. Two well-organized places of refresh- 
taking, that it has to supply and provide for the ment supplement fitly these popular grounds ; 
great want of proper artistic perception which | there is also the nucleus of a botanical conser- 
is only too frequently shown by the wealthier vatory, on the model of the great palm-house at 
classes and those who manifest the effects of an Kew, which the Commissioners hope to amplify 
education in which art has had no voice. to the dimensions and functions of the edifice 

New York may be said, singularly enough with which it is to rival on their side of the Atlantic. 
its incessant enterprise, to be exceptionally un- Although we have used the term “ Commis- 
fortunate in not possessing citizens of public sioners,” and the Board consists of seven 
taste and intelligence sufficient to have founded | members, it is no breach of confidence to assert 
aschool of art long ago. A Peabody in art edu- that the whole credit of the official control of 
cation, it would appear, is no more easily found | the park for the last eight years is to be un- 
than a Phoonix. Collectors of pictures and hesitatingly awarded to Mr. Andrew H. Green, 





by altering the fundamental conditions of 


articles of virtu and luxurious display, exist by 
the thousand. But who sees their collections ? 
And when they are seen, of what account, cha- 
racter, or instructional value are they? The 
Stewarts, Astors, and Vanderbilts, ‘possessors of 
untold millions, are notorious either for a segre- 
gativeness that would do honour to Daniel 
Dancer, or for an ostentatious squandering in 
architectural follies that display a vulgarity and 
a disdain of the simplest rules of construction 
and beauty, such as conld hardly be matched 
elsewhere. The examples of ugliness displayed 
in their public stores and so-called “ palatial ” 
residences, do but accustom the American eye to 
a false taste, and vitiate it with an ignorant 





satisfaction that are hard indeed to eradicate, 


formerly president of the Board of Education, 
and a distinguished lawyer in the City of New 
York. Amid the universal corruption and 
misuse of office which unhappily have rendered 
the city notorious in the eyes of its worthiest 
citizens, the management of the central park 
can be referred to as singularly honest, pure, 
and unsullied by any mean motive at all. Mr. 
Green has worthily held power, though, in some 
instances, he is to be blamed for not sufficiently 
trusting to and confiding in the superior intel- 
ligence and knowledge of the able professional 
assistants with whom he has had to co-operate. 
Other blame there is none, and it is but fair to 
observe that he, perforce, it may be, of the edu- 
cating influences of the park itself, is gradually 
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becoming sensible of this the one defect in his 
management. 

It will be allowed that this locality is indis- 
putably the site for the future Art Museum, 
surrounded by the varied natural and artificial 
attractions of the park, away from fumum 
strepitumque et opes of the City, and an addi- 


with broken Guernsey granite, and using Hoggin 
as a binding material, together with the cost 
of rolling it with Aveling & Porter’s Steam 
Road-roller, and expenses incidental thereto :— 
Labour, Material, §c., for Repair. 
&. 8. a, 














tional ornament in itself to that which, we re-| _ SPreading ..-.cssrmeverssnsseres 74 15 10 

peat, is already the art-distinetion of New York. Goggin “viii: 878 0 

A high-class edifice will worthily auxiliarise | TooIs ............sssssseressseeesseres 7) es 

the evidences of educated taste, which the park | One-horse cart attending ......... 713 0 

er eects eum 
ould. who are infor ‘ 5 

been slow to acknowledge the merits - _ Rolling, and Expenses incidental thereto. 

tleman. A genuine art critic, one of the | Time, 31} days, &. 8.4 

first in the empire city, thus describes the ter- ee srzeoouatnnermerasescnsernies 63 0 0 

race, which furnishes some of the most graceful | attending nd — or er 3515 8 

of Mr. Mould’s designs in the park :— | Watching 12 6 0 
“On leaving the Hall we come out upon the ae exueees nenéovnveanmaieeapiognece : Zz : 

lower terrace between the two great stairs that | 6°) er aoe 

descend to it from the carriage-road. These | Wood ..........ssssssenusesssnseeessnees 0 310 

staircases have been designed with a view to) Wee anet povicnn thieesolasenbnninell 10 7 . 

receive & great deal of ornamental sculpture, BEET .ccrocceccccccessrvoervescsccscsores 11 

and much of it has already been executed. 138 410 

ere Aen vrs” yh 1 nr mor SAR” nnieennsenenninti £1,328 12 0 


posts and ramps to each of the two staircases, 


and the four have been made emblematic of ficial. 


the seasons. On the newel-posts of the balus- 
trades are carved on three sides the animals 
and fruits that belong to the several seasons,— 
bees, birds, butterflies, grapes, and berries. The 
balustrades themselves are formed of panels and 
open borders, each panel being filled with a 
flower or fruit in the balustrades belonging to 
Spring, Summer, and Autumn; while those of 
Winter are prettily designed with the leaves 
and cones of evergreen, and in one of them is 
a pair of skates. All these panels are designed 
with the idea of keeping as close to nature as 
possible, conventionalising the objects no more 
than has been necessary to bring them into the 
squares of the panels. The freest and most 
elaborate sculpture has been reserved for the 
ramps which take the place of balustrades be- 
tween the first landing and the posts at the 


Surface of road repaired and rolled, 20,750 yards super- 





Tue following report of the Liverpool borough 
engineer as to the cost and working expenses of 
the steam-roller was laid before the staff sub- 
committee of the local Committee of Health :— 


“The first cost, carriage, and other expenses of the 
steam-rolier was 1,010/.—say 1,0007.; allow its life to be 
five years, and 6 per cent. interest on cost, 25 per cent., 
2501.—or per month 20/., or per week 6l., or per day 1. 
(assuming its working days to be five per week, one da 
being allowed for repairs) ; first cost and interest, includ- 
ing wear and tear per day, as above 1J., and including 
working expenses, 1/, 17s. 10}d. per day. During the 
three months ending March 3lst the steam-roller was 
unemployed 42 working days.” 


The sub-committee resolved :— 


| Phat the charge for the hire of the'steam-roller be 
21, 28. per day, the Corporation providing fuel and three 
men.” 





head of the stairs. The designs fortheseramps| Mr. Whitty, in moving at the Health Com- 


are composed of flowing scrolls, formed by the mittee Board the confirmation of the proceedings, | show 


branches of flowing plants, among which birds said that the expense of working the roller came 
hover, alight, and play. On no public building to 4981. a year; and it was for the committee to 


in America has there yet been placed any sculp- 
ture so rich in design as this, or so exquisitely 
delicate in execution. It is not saying as much 
as it may seem to declare that all the eculp- 
ture on the walls of the Houses of Parliament 
in London is not worth, either for design or 
execution, these four ramps of the gréat stairs 
of the terrace alone.” 

We cannot but add ahope that Mr. Mould will 
be entrusted with the erection of the edifice 
which is to be devoted to the future progress of 
art-education in New York. 

New York, 








say whether the roller was of sufficient use to 
justify the expenditure. Mr. Davies, deputy 
borough engineer, said that at times the steam 
roller was very valuable, because they got the 
macadam set by it in one day, while ic would 
take a week to set the macadam by the ordinary 
means. It was resolved that the charge per day 
to the out-townships for use of the steam roller 
should be 21. 10s. The proceedings were then 
confirmed, 








EASTER ISLAND. 
A LEctTURE on “ The Origin and Migrations of 
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GOOD ROAD-MAKING. 


and want of intelligence frequently displayed in 
work done by vestries or boards, and our feel- 


ings are so continually harassed by seeing the | 


cruel way in which fine-limbed horses, drawing 
narrow-felloed wheels, are compelled to level the 
roads for their own use, that it is quite refresh- 
ing to notice a case of the contrary kind. 

I allude to the laying down of new “ Macadam” 
in York-road, Lambeth, which is now going on. 
The pieces of granite are not too large to pass 
through the original “ test-ring” of the in- 
ventor; a portion of gravel is mixed with the 
granite; the road is well watered, and then a 
compact steam roller (I do not 
know the maker’s name, and this is not meant 
for an advertisement) is passed over the whole, 
and, in a very short time, a smooth and compact 
surface is produced. The work is done in sec- 
tions, determined by the intersection of cross- 
streets, along which the traffic can be diverted, 
thus avoiding the danger which might arise if 
the roller were driven amongst the horses. 

I do not know to what body the adoption of 
this plan may be due, but they cert ainly deserve 
credit for producing a capital road with rapidity, 
and saving of wear and tear both to horse and 
vehicle, Viator. 





Tue following will interest some of our 
readers :—Statement of the cost of repairing the 
Macadamised road in the Upper-street, Islington, 
from the Cock Tavern, at Highbury, to the Angel 
Tavern, Pentonville-road, by thoroughly break- 
ing up and levelling the surface 


| 
WE are so much accustomed to the srediite| arog a 


the Polynesian Nations,” read before the Royal 
Society of Sydney, New South Wales, by the 
Lang, and reported in the Sydney 
| Morning Herald, has been forwarded to us. 
In this leeture Dr. Lang maintains that the 
|Americas, South and North, were probably 
| peopled with their so-called “Indian” na- 
tives from the Pacific or Polynesian islands, 
and especially from Easter Island, which is 
one of the nearest to South America. The 
Polynesian nations themselves, he considers, 
emanated from the Malayan stock, spreading 
eastwards throughout the islands, even to the 
Americas. He points attention to the evident 
affinity of the Malays, the South Sea islanders, 
and the American Indians, in race and in habits 
|and characteristics, in corroboration of his 
| theory ; and to the objection that the trade win 
_were much more likely to lead the population 
from the Americas westwaré through the islands, 
he opposes the fact, which he has himself expe- 
rienced, of strong gales eastward which were 
likely to drive canoes or other vessels from 
Easter and other islands to the American shores. 

Dr. King, as a clergyman, limits the time 
requisite fer such migrations from the Malayan 
districts through the Pacific islands, to America, 
> ei —_— which has i since the 

eluge, ing to the literal interpretation of 
Scripture. am ~ 

Of the lecturer’s remarks on the Daster Island 
and other Polynesian monuments, and his ideas 
as to how these bear upon his theory, we may 

uote some passages :— ‘* 

“The South Sea Islanders were not savages 
when they discovered and took possession of 
America. They had carried with them from the 





Archipelago—a peculiar type of civilisation, of 
which they have left us numberless monuments 
all over the Pacific, and of which the com. 
paratively high civilisation of Peru and Mexico 
at the period of the conquest was 
merely the natural development. Haster Island 
itself presents us with a remarkable example of 
the skill they had attained in the management 
of the mechanical powers. 


‘The most rernarkable objects in Easter Island,’ Mr. 

x soe d poe! tem eamaten co 
which, though rade im, are to 
found among the more numerous snd civilised tribes in. 
habiting the South Sea Islands. These monuments consist 
in e:number of terraces and platforms built with stones, cut 
and fixed with great exactness and skill, forming, though 
destitute of cement, a strong durable pile. Oa these ter. 
— are fixed ae ay or — as appear to 

monuments ersc memory of ancient kings or chiefs, 
as each bust or column had ea distinct name. One of 
these, of which Forster took the dimensions, consisted of 
a single stone, 25 ft. high, and 4 f+, wide, and represented. 
tear ge nA th onsen ee the crown of the head a 
stone of cylindrical shape was placed erect: this stone was 
of a different colour from the rest of the figure, which ap- 
peared to be formed of a kind of cellular lava. In one 
place, some of these statues or busts stood ther; one 
which they saw lying on the ground, was 27 ft. long, and 
9 ft. in diameter.’ 


Monuments ofa similar and colossal character 
are found also in other groups of the South Sea 
Islands, besides those I have alluded to, and 
particularly in the Marquesas Islands, situated 
between the Sth and 10th degrees of south 
latitude, and in 140 degrees west longitude. 
* At the base of one of the mountains,’ observes 
Mr. Herman Melville, an intelligent American 
mariner, the author of a work, entitled ‘ Typee, 
or a Narrative of four months’ residence among 
the Natives of a Valley of the Marquesas 
Islands ;’— 


* At the base of one of the mountains, and surrounded 
on all sides by dense grass, a series of vast terraces of 
stone rises, step by step, for a considerable distance up- 
ca Serres eit Bece mmence ey 

20 in width, magnitude, how- 
ever, is less striking than the immense size of the blocks. 
composing them, Some of the stones, of an ob shape, 
are from 10 ft. to 16 ft. in length, and 5 ft. or 6 ft. thick. 
Their sides are quite smooth ; but, though square, and of 

retty win oo formation, they bear no mark of the chisel. 
r are together without cement, and here and there 
gaps . The tt terrace and the lower 
one are or in their ——_-. They 
have botha epression in centre, leaving. 
the rest of tae tervese elevated several feet above it. In 
the intervals of the stones immense trees have taken root, 
and their broad boughs, stretchiog far over, and ioterlacing 
together, support a canopy almost impenetrable to the 
sun. Overgrowing the greater part of them, and climbing. 
from one to another, is a wilderness of vines, in whose 
sinewy embrace many of the stones lie half-hidden, while 
in some places a thick growth of bushes entirely covers 
them. ere is a wild pathway which obliquely crosses 
two of these terraces; and so profound is the shade, so 
dense the vegetation, that @ stranger to the places might 
pass along it without being aware of theirexistence, _ 

These structures bear every indication of a very high 
antiquity, and Kory-Kory, who was my authority in sil 
matters of scientific research, gave me to understand that 
they were coévai with the creation of the world; that the 

gods themselves were the builders; and that t 

would endure until time shall be no more. Kory-K 
mpt , and his attributing the work to s 
Divine origin, at once convinced me that neither he nor 


the rest of his arrose knew anything about them. 
As I gazed upon this monument, doubtless the work of 
an extinct and tten race, thus buried in the green. 


nook of an island at the ends of the earth, the existence 
of which was yesterday unknown, a stronger feeling of 
awe came over me than if I had stood musing at the mighty 
base of the Pyramid of Ob There are no inscrip- 
tions, no sculpture, no clue, by which to conjecture its 
history—nothing but the dumb stones. How many 
generations of those — trees, which overshadow 
them, have grown and hed and decayed since first. 
they were erected!’ (Typee, page 173.) 

And in reference to the period at which these 
remarkable monuments of the ancient Poly- 
nesian race were originally erected, the same 
intelligent writer coincides entirely with myself 
as to their high antiquity. 

‘ These remains,’ he observes, ‘ naturally suggest many 
interesting reflections. They establish the greatage of the 
istand.’ . . . . * For my own part, I think it just as 
probable that human beings were jiving in the valleys of 
he eh A 


the Marg three ears as thatthey were 
inhabiting the land of Egypt.’ (Ibid, 


Now surely the men who could move and 
sculpture such immense blocks of stone as these 
were not On the contrary, it is evident 
that they had the whole type of the civilisation 
that prevailed in the world, at the time when 
their forefathers were ‘from the rest of 




















» coating same| cradle of their race—the islands in the Indian 
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CHANCEL GATES. 


THE churchwardens of St. Mary’s, Taunton, 
have been cited before the Consistory Court of 
Weils to answer— 

** Certain articles, heads, itions, or interrogatories 
tah deed te em tan tor 2 
health, and the lowfal sontecilow cad reformation ion of their 
manners i i 
itis mado cect te vale tent elo sersen of 
each side of the west end of the chancel of the said parish 
church, with a gate or gates bet ween such walis or screens ; 
and also for having lately removed the on the north 
and south sides of the said chancel destroyed the 
avenues or whereby the. said chaneel was 
‘ from such respectively, by cover- 
ing such avenues or passages with stalls or seats ; and also 
for having lately removed the communion rails of the said 
parish charch, without setting up the same or other suit- 
able and proper ones in place and lieu thereof.” 

The case was heard before Dr. Wallis. The 
Rector (the Rev. W. R. Clark) said he had a 
petition from 420 parishioners against the suit, 
but he believed he could not present it. 

Dr. Wallis said he could not, as the parishioners 
were not cited. 

Dr. Wallis gave judgment against the church- 
wardens, and ordered them to remove the gates, 
the other quest‘on having been compromised. 

At a vestry meeting since held, a resolation 
was adopted, by 50 votes to 13, accepting the 
decision of the Court as a “temporary neces- 
sity,” but regretting the removal of the chancel 
gates. 











SHORT HINTS ON CHURCH BUILDING 
AND FITTINGS. 


Sm,—The following hints, briefly pnt, the 
result of some personal experience as a member 
of a Charch Restoration Committee, may be use- 
fal to some of your readers :— 

Architect, of some existing good model, to be 
selected. 

Inspect several churches, and | their 
merits and defects. : age 
_ Plans should be laid before any church build- 
ing societies whose aid is desired, at an early 
Stage, or grants may be withheld. 

Estimate to include all internal fittings and 
furniture; as, communion plate, chancel farni- 
ture, window blinds, organ, bells, lightning- 
pest, pee y (if ews and heating 
apparatus ; external approaches, railings, 
boundary walls, and drains, s 
P A. fourth, or sixth, to be added tothe estimate, 

or omissions, contingencies, and possible hi 
iitiogs to rem brag ‘ “sr 

umber of sittings (at first, and ulti 1 
to be determined ia ( , — 

Transepts are convenient for fature galleries. 

Galleries in the nave and choir are unsightly, 
darkening, and unwhelesome, 

Style to be selected or accommodated to 
secure abundant light, uninterrupted seeing and 
good hearing. 

Comfort to be preferred to ornament. 

A dry basement to be secured, but with as 
he steps a8 possible, for the sake of the aged and 

rm. 
_ Heating to be, if practicable, by constant 
inflow of fresh air, over hot-water batteries and 
“oils, with circulation of hot-water also. A low 
heat for several days, better than a higher one 
on the Sunday only. 

Vestry, near desk and pulpit. 

: , DUMerous ; so that all on the windward 
side may be closed on stormy days. All to have 
inner doors also. 

Windows, double, to exclude heat in summer 
and cold in winter. 

Roof, double, or felted or boarded, for the same 

reason. 
__ Entire windows or lights to be made to open, 
if possible, as well as portions of them, so that all 
leeward windows can be opened wide in hot 
weather. 

Window glass, generally plain, for light. 

The east windows of coloured glass, to soften 
the light. 

Roof ventilators only produce down-draughts, 
unless fitted with gas-jets or sun-lights, or with 
—_ having their openings turned from the 
wind, 

Echoes, if any, to be prevented by open tie- 
beams, drapery, cordage, &c. 
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. the top, for those behind to some- 
times rest their books on, when standing. 

Book-shelves to have a rail to prevent dresses 
Sweeping books off. 


Pews to have doors (high or low), for warmth. 
The partitions should come down to the floor for 
the same reason. 

Kneeling-boards or hassocks, throughout, in 
pews and free seats. 
Umbrella supports and drains to each pew, as 
at Meltham Mills, Huddersfield. 

Seats of Sunday School children and aged 
poor, to be well placed for seeing and hearing, 
and therefore near the pulpit and desk. 

Free pews, some in the centre, at the back, as 
at Christ Church, , as well as in the 
aisles, and so marked; and notice to be placed 
outside the church accordingly. 

There seems no sufficient reason for the seats. 
being generally free. Families should sit toge- 
ther, and in their long-accustomed places. The 
absent would thus at once be missed, Heavy 
large-print books should not have to be carried 
to and from church. Strangers should not have 
to stand a moment after the service or organ 
begins, but should be at liberty to take any 
vacant seat, whether offered or not. 

Gaslights to be abundant, and equally diffused, 
by string-course pipes, standards, or brackets. 
Brackets, if any, to be very delicate, and grace- 
fally curved. 

Any texts on the walls to be in plain legible 
characters. The selection at Lockwood, Hud- 
dersfield, is carefully made as to subject and 
length. A moveable curtain to be contrived for 
a small week-day congregation to be seated 
together. 

Organ to be of little power, but sweet tone, of 

metal, and without a case. 





and off its own gas. 
Superintendence.— A gentleman building a 
house for himself should be able to give nearly 


office, the contractors’ shops, or the place iteelf. 
In no other way can absurd blunders, culpable 
irregularities, and needless delays, be prevented. 
A degree of the same attention will be required 
from a church-building committee, in addition 
to the services of a clerk of the works. 

The writer of the above has since met with 
Mr. E. B. Denison’s able, interesting, and prac- 
tical little volume of “Lectures on Church 


Times’ report of the sale of the San Donato col- 
pa mean anes arenas 
cies 


Francs. 2. 
11 Bouchers sold for ............... 141,690 ...... 5,664 
Jeune Fille implorant Amour... 650,000 .......... 060 
La. Toilette de Vénus.............- 23,000. cen. 920 
2. Joseph Vi Riisciiihiniaerihest 8,800 ...,000- 352. 
And so on. 


This rule assumes that 25 francs are the value 
of one pound sterling, and is near enough for the 
rough-and-ready purpose indicated. 








THE DRAWINGS OF THE HOUSES OF 
PARLIAMENT. 
LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


At the meeting of this society, on the 20th 
ult. Mr. Boult moved, and Mr. H. H. Vale 
seconded, the following resolution, which was 
unanimously adopted by the meeting :— 


“That this society much regret to learn that the First 
Commissioner of her Majesty's Public Works should have 
been induced to prefer any claim to the ownership of the 
drawings and other documents prepared for the works in 
the Palace of Westminster, thus rting very widely 
from the practice of his predecessors in office for a period 
of thirty years; and this society, being strongly of opinion 
that the plans, specification, and other documents em- 
ployed by the architect in carrying out his designs are, 
and continue to be, his sole property, hope that the archi- 
tect, Mr. E. M. Barry, will steadfastly resist the claim of 
the First Commissioner of her Msjesty’s Works, as other- 
wise the rights of the profession to retain their property 


in such documents will be seriously imperilled, 


The subject given by the Council for the 
annual students’ competition had been responded 


Clock, illuminated, may be made to tarn on | ¢, by an unusually creditable set of designs, 


from which the first prize was awarded to Mr. 
| Chas. Townsend, and the second to Mr. BE. 
| Banner. The subject was a design for a park 


his whole time to it, either at the architect’s | entrance combined with lodges. 


Mr. Parslow read a paper entitled “Science 
in Architecture,” including a considerable num- 
ber of practical recommendations with regard 
to details of building construction. 








ARCHITECTS’ DRAWINGS. 





Building.” Second edition. Bell & Daldy, 1856. 
Price 7s. 6d. It confirms many of his own views. 


Style, p.118; transepts, p. 138; roof, pp. 236, 


and bills of quantities, pp. 209, 210. 
H.N. C. 








HANDY RULES. 


Tue following is a rough-and-ready way to 
find the contents of circular tanks, wells, and 
i 
. 5 noe the diameter in inches, and cut off the 
right-hand figare as a decimal, and the result 
will be gallons in each 3 ft. (yard) of depth,— 
or length, if a.pipe; as,— 


PIPES. . 
Diameter. allons 
Teoh Inches. Square in 3 feet 
a: semanas Z2x2= 4 or 04 
4 4x4: 16 «or 16 
svevovene 6x 6 = 36 0«Coor 36 
UD ccncences 39x13 = 1 or 146% 
WELL OR TANK, 
BB cavesnree 36 x 36 = 1,296 or 129°6 
TR sccssmes 72 x 72 = 6,184 or 6184 
SS nen 100 x100 =10,000 or 1,000°0 


,To turn francs into pounds sterling English. 
Maltiply by 4and cut off two right-hand figures ; 
as,— 

















100 franes ... we 
ily Bite er Rieti Ate dann 40 
10,000 ,, 400 
And so on— 
25 francs £1 
s ip oe 
Bact. . eerecnereseorrwernennnencete =. 





By using this rule, French money may be turned 
into English ; that is, ite value in English money 
may be seen at a glance. 

To turn English pounds sterling into francs, 
reverse the progess: divide by 4 and add two 
cyphers; 28,— 








£4 __ 100-franes, 
40 1,000 ,, 
IMD. scient dichtattienniaeevaiminaibns 10,000 ,, 





Siz,—An old proverb says, “‘ There is nothing new 
under the sun.” What has just happened relative to 
M. Barry’s dischsrge from the Houses of Parliament had 
its prototype with another of our national monuments 


Reference may be made to it on the following | oe than 150 years ago. Me, Penrose, in o paper road 
ints in particular. | before the Royal Institute of British Archatects in 1359, 
uss st is with ainieen to St. Paul's Cathedral, that ‘on 


April 26th, 1718, Sir Christopher Wren, after fort -four 


&c.; seats, pp. 243,244; pulpit, p. 247; ventilation, years’ superintendence, was dismissed from the office of 
pp. 241, 261; heating, pp. 258 260; gas, p. 262; surveyor, and an ignorant person named Benson was in- 
organ, p. 265; bells, pp. 153, 290; alterations | 


stalled in his place; but, after a year’s trial, was dismissed 
| im consequence of his incapacity.” : 
| How similar isthe case now under discussion. For some- 
what such reasons as actuated Wren’s dismissal, Mr. Barry 
has been superseded by officials of the Office of Works, 
whose names no one has ever heard before, and from 
what specimens we bave of their powers of artistic design 
in the New Post Office, Regent’s Park, aad elsewhere, 
were certainly educated when art was at a very low ebb, 
and have not improved since; the whole to be under the 
superintendence and direction of a gentl n educated as 
a military engineer, who, however accomplished he mey 
be in other ts, is certainly not an architect, _ 

With regard to the ownership of the Westminster 
Palace drawings, it is, I think, very much to be regretted 
that the Council of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects have not taken some more efficient action in the 
matter, being as they are, in a measure, the governing 

the profession. 
ey souanae in the House on the Sist ult. “‘ that 
certain architects had resolved they were entitled to bop 
the plans prepared by them for powers who had also paic 
for such plans.” Is this tctally correct ? Is the archi- 
tect paid for the drawings? Is he not rather paid for 
designing, &c.? Are not the drawings, as you have te 
merely 34 tools as “+ as his pencils, or the stock de 
tool of a solicitor : 
A is possible for the works to be carried on without 
drawings if the architect be constently on the spot to 
direct, Sut this would prove too expensive a method for 
the present though often used im the past; the draw- 
ings are by him for his own guidance 
and that of persons uader his direction, and if submitted 
to the client previously to execution are merely so done in 
explanation of bis ideas. Much difficulty might possibly 
be avoided if the architect's charge to his clients ran as— 
“+ For designing and superintending the erection of, &c., 
instead of “‘ Ror preparing plans, specifications, &c., and 
i the erection, &c.” : 
worth of the material and constructionof the works 
is paid to the builder ; the worth of the arrangement and 
design (that is, the architect's skill and thought) and 
securing efficiency of execution is paid in the form of 
commission to the architect. The drawings are not paid 
for, and why should the client receive his. money's worth 
twice over by their b ing his property? Besides, if 
the drawings are the property of the client, those which are 
delivered to the builder for the purp>se of earrsing out the 
works (and for which the architect is scarcely ever paid) are 
surely the ones which shou!d be so considered, and let the 
client recover them from the builder if he can. fad 
farther, if, notwithstanding all this, the second set o 
drawings is to become the client's property, there is - 
resource but to do as solicitors do; that 1s, charge for 
ies to keep. : z : 

ee co y aan ol of attention is that in whieh 
drawings are prepared, but the works from some cause or 
other are abandoned for the time, and the drawings are 














To illustrate the rule practically, take the | delivered to the client (as they mast be, for the law, or 
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rather equity, will always give “guid pro quo”). Ulti-| eulty of the art it has been rare to find more 


mately, however, the works are carried out by the same 
architect, and from the same drawings delivered to him 


for that purzose, To whom do they belong? 
Rost, E, T, 





Paremir me, Mr. Editor, to say that the profession in 
the provinces are watching with some anxiety the result of 
the conflict between the Kirst Commissioner of Works 
and Mr. E. M. Barry. 

As a provincial architect, I feel that should Mr. E. M. 
Barry determine to give up the drawings demanded b 
Mr. Ayrton, a very awkward precedent will be established, 
and one which to a certain degree will entirely overrule 
the now acknowledged custom of the profession, that all 
drawings of a building are and do remain the sole pro- 

rty of the architect. I think the case might be viewed 
in this light: if, as stated in your quotation from the 
Echo, all constructive drawings do belong to the indi- 
vidual who has satisfied the architect’s charges, then in 
equity might it not be said that since these drawings are 
the property of this individual, he can dispose of them 
in any way he may think fit: for example, sell them to 
some friend who purposes building ?—and consequent!y 
this friend would have the full advantage of the architect's 
abilities without paying one eee to the architect. 
Surely, Mr. Editor, this cannot be said to be either justice 
or equity. 

I do, therefore, trust that Mr. Barry ehall feel it to be 
his duty to resist to the very last Mr. Ayrton’s demand, 
were it for no other reason than that by acceding to Mr. 

Ayrton’s claim a serious and positive injury will be done 
to the profession. R. 8. Inara, 


TASTE ON THE THAMES 
EMBANKMENT. 


Tut Metropolitan Board of Works, which 
possess so much power, and which might do 
so much to guide public taste and evolve artistic 
feeling, strain at a gnat, but swallow a camel. 
This is illustrated in their doings, by what they 
have demanded, and what they have permitted, 
on the Thames Embankment. 

At the Charing-cross Station of the Metropo- 
litan District Railway the Metropolitan Board 
have exercised their powers of interference, and 
we dare eay rightly. The station, it was supposed, 
would be unsightly, and they stopped the works. 
A compromise has been effected. The station 
is to be hidden by a screen wall, and that, again, 
is to be hidden by a triangular mound of earth, 
sown with grass or covered with turf. The 
Board have even ruled that only white bricks 
are to be used in the constraction of the sewers; 
and not only so,—the bricks are laid ont and the 
shades assorted, so that there may not be any 
violent contrast in the work which nobody isto see; 
and yet they intend to allow such a fine work as 
the Thames Embankmentshould be, tobedamaged 
at its eastern end by tramway accommodation 
across the Embankment, provided for the gas- 
works at the bottom of Whitefriars-street, which 
ought long since to have been removed. The Em- 
bankment will be degraded by having coal-quays, 
and coal-barges delivering at them, unless public 
opinion or a higher authority interpose to 
prevent this. 8. 








SCULPTURE AND ARCHITECTURE. 


THE current number of the Fortnightly Review 
contains an essay by Mr. F. T. Palgrave (origi- 
nally delivered as a lecture at Cambridge) on 
“The Practical Laws of Decorative Art,” 
wherein occur some remarks on the decorative 





fanction of sculpture in connexion with architec- 

ture which are well worth the attention of some | 
of our architects. Adopting the principle that | 
accessory ornament should always be of subordi- | 
nate interest to the whole work which it serves. 
to decorate, Mr. Palgrave protests, with complete | 
Consistency, agains’ the too lavish employment 

of mediocre sculpture in many modern buildiogs, | 
resulting, as he says, in an expenditure totally | 
disproportioned to the effect obtained. 


“Among the three fine arts of design, sculpture i 
once the most difficult and the most diseatly tenclioebech. 
It follows at once froin this—follows irresistibly—that it | 
should be rarely employed, and em loyed to give the | 
highest point of effect. Although, loo ing at the building 
as a whole, we may regard its sculpture as part of its orna- | 
ment, yet the sculpture itself is, by the very conditions of 
the art, the most removed from the merely ornemental. 
It is a contradistinction to first principles, and hence sure 
to be followed by ruinously bad effect, to employ it pro- | 
fasely and to employ it decoratively, In sculpture there 
is absolutely no middle way between the good and the | 
bad: it is a success or a failure. The most powerful 
means of giving beauty ; it is hence, also, the most dan- 
gerous. A figure is in itself an appeal to the mind: when 
therefore, we discover a mere piece of ornament instead, 
we experience an anti-climax ; the effect of it isnot simp! : 
neutral, it is positively injuri jus to tha’ of the building.” 

Upon these premises, Mr. Pal 

; » Mr. Palgrave charges 
the architectural profession, alike of Medizeva) 
and of modern days, with having constantly 
designed as if all the good sculptors in the 
world had been at their command. “We gee 
altar-screens framed to hold fifty figures 
together; niches and pinnacles and pedesta's 
between every window.” And as from the diffi. 


¥ | (but this does not touch the point in question), 


than two or three efficient sculptors in a whole 
century, the result has been a quantity of 
mediocre sculpture on the fagades of Gothic 
cathedrals, in a style which the modern revivers 
bave introduced again, from a mere sentimental] 
admiration for all that belonged tothe Mediseval 
period. A friend to the Gothic ‘architectaral! 
revival, Mr. Palgrave regards the accompanying 
revival of Gothic sculpture as doubly unfor- 


' tunate :— 


‘* For not only are our modern buildings disfigured by a 


crowd of beings in crumpled folds, innocent of anatomy, 
and inexpressive in form, but the peculiar early sentiment, 
the naiveté of Gothic times (such as it was), being irre- 
coverably gone, the enormous majority of these figures 
lose the one genuine interest of their originals ; they are 
an eyesore to all familier with good work, and lower the 
popular standard of sculpture, already low enough.’’ 
And even were all these of Phidian excellence of 
execution, yet it is to be remembered that. all 
sculpture is no sculpture. The power of the art 
is limited in proportion to its intensity, and “ to 
have little sculpture, but that little of first-rate 
quality,” is the only safe rule for the architect. 

We draw attention to these remarks, of which 
we have quoted the salient points, as the 
criticism of a thoughtful amateur, and worthy 
of the consideration of architects who are in- 
clined to sin in sculpture. The dcctrines laid 
down in the essay are generally such as will not, 
indeed, be new to most of our readers, but they 
will very well bear repetition. 








BRICKLAYER FINED FOR NOT 
PARGETING FLUES. 


WE hope the following will prove a warn- 
ing :— 

At Wandsworth Police Court the other day, 
Thomas Maddock was summoned for a penalty 
on workmen, under sec. 45, for infringing one 
of the rules of the Building Act, sec. xx., cl. 4, 
by not “ pargeting” flaes. Mr. Hansom said 
the defendant was a bricklayer employed by 
Mr. Loud; he found that the flues of twelve 
houses in Livingstone-road, Battersea, had been 
carried up without being pargeted on the inside 
as the work proceeded. He said itgvas a novel 
proceeding, for there was litile or no economy 
in not pargeting the inside of the flues. By 
not doing so it would probably prevent the 
smoke from rising through the chimneys, and 
become a source of annoyance to future tenants. 
Mr. Loud said he had told the defendant it | 
would be better to have the flues pargeted, but | 
he did not think it would prevent the smoke 
rising. He bad built a number of houses, but | 
he did not know whether the chimneys were | 
pargeted. He had not received any complaints | 
of smoky chimneys.—Mr. Hansom said he had 
inspected the other houses which Mr. Loud had | 
built, and could speak to their being pargeted. | 
—The defendant said he did not understand the 
Act of Parliament.—Mr. Ingham said it was 
part of a system which prevailed of making 
buildings look substantial and correct, when in 
fact they were not. It was a most gigantic fraud 
upon persons who were foolish enough to buy | 
houses so constructed. He had had to complain 
of masters, but now it was a workman who had 
scamped his work ; and to mark his sense of it 
he should fine the defendant in the fall penalty | 
of 50s. and 2s. costs, or one month’s imprison- 
ment. The fine was paid. 








MADELEY UNION WORKHOUSE 
COMPETITION, 


Wirn reference to some observations in oor | 
issue of the 9th, headed “ Management of Com- 
petitions,” we have received a letter from Messrs. 
Haddon, in which they say,— 

“That so far from having sent in a ‘ highly-coloured 
perspective,’ ours was tinted entirely with sepia, except a 
slight wash of neutral tint over a portion of the back- 
ground, to ‘throw up,’ the buildings, and give distance to 
the view; and this we do not conceive to be a departure 
from the instructions,” 

They give reasons, doubtless very good ones, for 
naming a larger sum than the other competitors 





and say that “the premiation of the designs was 
referred to three gentlemen, members of the 
board, of whom one is a retired architect, who, 
whilst in practice, had a very large experience 
in the construction of workhouses; another, a 
builder, who has carried out some extensive 
works under leading architects in different 
counties of England; the third, a gentleman, 








who, from having the management of important 


manufacturing works in the neighbourhood, has 
in that position acquired a considerable degree 
of knowledge in building operations.” 

“ Throughout the competition,” they conclude, 
‘* we scrupulously adhered to fair and honourable 
principles, and if Mr. Griffiths can prove any- 
thing to the contrary, we shall be willing to 
yield our position in his favour.” 








LINE OF FRONT: METROPOLITAN 
MANAGEMENT ACT. 


Metropolitan Board of Works v. Abbott.—In 
this case, heard at the Lambeth Court on the 
2nd inst., before Mr. Woolrych, Mr. Abbott, 
builder, was summoned for erecting a dwelling. 
house, in contravention of the 98th section of 
the Metropolis Management Act, 1862, by not 
leaving in front of sach house a road of 20 ft. in 
width to the crown or centre. 


It was stated thet the house in question was situated at 
the corner of Blewitt-street and Pleasant-row, at Wal. 
worth, and fronting on Blewitt-street, which was a new 
street, formed by the sanction of the Board to a width of 
40 ft. Pleasant-row is an old way less than 40 ft. wide. 
Since the erection of the house in question, other buildings 
had been erected in Pleasant-row, which brought that 
street partly under the jurisdiction of the Board, who had 

required the same to be widened in front of the new 
| buildings, The contention of the Board was, that the house 
| at the corner of Blewitt-street should have been set back 
| so as to give the full statutory width to Pleasant-row, in 
case that row was at any time afterwards, or, in fact, as it 





| was subsequently, brought under the jarisdiction of the 
Board 


The requirement is one of serious consequence to 
owners and builders of property, as it would p: those 
dealing with properties at the corners of old streets at the 
peril, at, any time within six months of the discovery of 
the objection, to have a considerable portion of their pro- 
perty confiscated and their buildings pulled down, in con- 
sequence of the acts of other owners of property in the 
same street. i 

Mr. Reginald Ward appeared, as assistant solicitor to 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, in support of the 
summons; and Mr. Rooks, of the firm of Rooks, Kenrick, 
& Harston, for the defendant. 

The magistrate, after heariog the evidence and carefully 
examining the plans, deciding that there had been no 
offence under the Act, and that the house having been 
built, fronting on Blewitt-street, within the line shown on 
the approved plan, the defendant had a right so to erect 
this house, even though the result would be that the side 
street on which the house flanked would still be left 
as an old street of lesser width than 40 ft, Summons 
dismissed, 





ENGLISH CONVICT PRISONS. 


TuEskE are the establishments where refurma- 
tory and remunerative labour can be best carried 
out, by reason of the longer terms of confine- 
ment. Great efforts are being made in this 
direction, and with much success, especially at 
Wokiog, where a variety of usefal occapations 
are enforced ; Dartmoor, where waste land is 
reclaimed by convict labour, and 200 head of 
stock attended to; and Chatham, where many 
million bricks are made. 

Bat at Chatham and Portland, although the 
prisoners are worked hard, their labour is very 
much wasted ; the nominal value of it, especially 
at Portland, as returned in the official reports, is 
very high—almost self-supporting indeed. But 
by the plain test of marketable value it is almost 
nil. What real public service would it be to 
quarry away even the whole peninsula of Port- 
land, if the stones are not used for really useful 
purposes? Any amount of dockwork or masonry 
may be projected and accomplished without 
enriching the nation 51. The convicts at Port- 


|land work very hard, yet their labour is mere 


exertion rather than industry. And as to the 
real value of the “ work” done, when done, it is 


largely artificial and imaginary. An intelligent 


magistrate, after visiting Portland convict 
prison, remarked to the secretary of the Howard 
Association, that the work there (apart from the 
physical exertion required) is, as to its real value 
and utility, “ mere child’s play.” 








“ WESTWARD, HO!” 


WueEnre does the flood of London humanity in- 
tend to stop? It seems to be bubbling up on al? 
sides at the same time with concerted action, a8 
if fed from some exhuustless, central ocean; and 
this ever-flowing tide appears in the richness and 
strength of its quality to be rolling westward. 
Its waves are also in motion towards every point 
of the compass, but the most powerful surge out 
“Westward, Ho!” and westward it is accord- 
ingly. Many of us are old enough to remember 
the opening of the Finchley-road some seven- 
and-thirty years ago, and even later, when the 
Swiss Cottage was the solitary goal of Cockney 
pleasure-seekera—the ultima thule of London 
civilisation in that direction. 
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Looking over a plan of London of that period, 
we find a thin red line—* Proposed Railway from 
London to Birmingham.” Bat that ia not the 
line we have now. After passing Kensal- 
it curved away to the north, crossed Kentish- 
town about a third of a mile beyond the Mother 
Red Cap, and terminated at what was then the 
tile-kilns, by the end of St. Panl’s-road, York- 
road, King’s-cross. Another line is a “ P 
Railway from London to Greenwich.” The ter- 
minus was then intended to be in Church- 
street. The remaining line was—‘ Proposed 
Railway from London to Southampton,” the 
terminus being at Nine Elms. The Greenwich 
line was the first metropolitan railway having its 
commencement in London. It obtained its Act 
in the session of 1833, and opened for traffic on 
December 26 (“‘ Boxing-day”), 1839. It was par- 
tially opened to Deptford in 1836. The “ Londem 
and Birmingham ” Company also obtained their 
Act in 1833, and the line was opened on the 
17th of September, 1839. It was a grand affair 
that opening, and much was made of the 
directors’ special train running the distance 
from Euston to Birmingham, 112 miles, in four 
hours fourteen minutes; and the second train 
of 200 passengers, only occupying six hours! 
The South-Western Company obtained their Act 
in 1834, and the lime was opened throughout 
its whole distance, of 76} miles, on the 11th of 
May, 1840. These were all the lines that ap- 
peared on the * New Pian of London,” published 
in 1832. What @ different a map of the 
metropolis presemts at this day! What would 


never used by the St. John’s Wood line. We 
have heard it stated, though surely it must have 
been ironically, that the Underground big- 
wigs will have it that the Swisstonians would 
object to being carried straight into the City 
without a break; that, as things are now, they 
stop at Baker-street, have the pleasure of run- 
ning along the platform, up a couple of flights of 
steps, across the next line, and down stairs again 
to get into the next train; whereas if their own 
train ran right through, such a source of plea- 
sure as that which we have named would be 
entirely knocked on the head. This the Swiss- 
tonians broadly and emphatically deny. They 
say that the big line is a big bully, and, like ail 
bullies, will not let its little brother have a| 
chance to get on in the world. In the mean. | 
time the public, about whose convenience | 
Boards of Directors are all so anxious, when | 
wanting anything from Parliament, are made to | 
suffer at Baker-street. If any higher power in| 
the realm take the management of railways into | 
its hands, let us hope that it will not be long in | 





say, form the completing links in the great 
chain of surburban road commanication, that 
will tie together the whole of the wide-spread 
northern side of London, from Hackney, in the 
east, to Kilburn, in the far west. The eastern 
half of the new thorou has not been as 
yet christened; it was our old friend Gipsy- 
lane; but the western one has been called 
“‘ Nicoll-road.” From what can be jadged of it 
at present, it will be nearly half a mile long. 
The broad, black, white-lettered boards are up, 
and, already, close to the Jane, the ground is 
cleared between this new road and the railway, 
which runs parallel to it, and the plots for the 
Londoner’s enviablesnuggery,the suburban semi- 
detached villa, can be plainly discerned. At the 
Kilburn end, several houses are up and inhabited, 
and others are in process of erection. 

“Where will London end?” wesaid to « 
reepectable-looking man who was surveying the 
situatiop, like ourselves, and with a very sus- 
picious brick-and-mortary appearance. 

“ Goodness knows,” was his reply. “ Building 


finding @ solution of such “tremendous” diffi- plots are snapped up as if they were so many 
culties as that of the Baker-street junction. | gold nuggets. You go to-day, and all but settle ; 

Of the fature of this wee little line we cannot only you think that you'll consider for a day or 
speak with confidence ; but, as to what will con- two. By the time that you have made up your 
duce to its prosperity and farther pablic con-| mind some ‘early bird’ has dropped down at 
venience, we are very certain. A scheme was the land agent’s and gobbled up the morsels that 


deposited this session to carry it about a mile in | 
& westerly direction, namely, from the Swiss- | 
cottage Station over to Kilburn, at the end of 
Willesden-lane. Thic, with an addendum, is the 
very best thing that could happen to it; that 





London do now without a railway? And yet it 


is not moch over thirty years, barely a single | Moorgate-street. Public comvenience demands 
generation, since there were no such means of | this concession, and public convenience will not 
What would become | 


conveyance for us here! 
of the immense holiday crowds who are regu- 
larly whirled over the country, fifty miles and 
back, in a single day, with “ eight hours at the 
sea-side included,” if the railways were suddenly 
to “shut up shop” ? 


In the quarter of.London to which we are now | able return. Failing the realisation of either of 


more especially referring, we had, away in the 
fields, St. John’s-wood Farm, a length of Abbey 
and Wellington roads, commanded, as theatrate- 
gist would say, by the “ Artiifery Barracks.” The 
bucolic Finchley-road shook hands with “ Life in 





there met town and country. ll before you, 


and around you, to a quadrant of the compass, | the difficulty would be solved at once. The City 


were fields, gardens, and farms, with breezy 

Hampstead up the hill on the right, and the 

pleasant village of Kilburn away on the left. We 

are not going into any historical sketch of the 

neighbourhood, the Northern Heights of London 

having already had ample justice done them by 

a much abler hand, bat we are going to glance | 
at the progress of building in this direction. 

If the reader will look at a suburban map of 
the metropolis, he will take within his view a 
large tract of undulating land lying between the 
Finchley and Edgeware roads. Every one 


knows where the Edgeware-road is, but the | 


Finchley is not equally understood. If the 
reader will start from the Primrose-hill side of 
Regent’s Park, and go up Avenue-road, a con- 
tinuation in the same direction will bring him to 
what was formerly called the Marylebone-road, 
and a mile or so further on the Finchley-road 
began. But all that is altered. There is no 
“Marylebone” road in that direction now. 
Avenue-road has swallowed it up as far as the 


toll-bar, whilst Finchley-road haa, by way ef 


compensation to the other fork, been pulled 
down to the Eyre Arms tavern. All suburban 
pedestrians of twenty years’ standing will re- 
member Belsize Park and Belsize-lanme, going 
from the west up to Hampstead. But all that is 
changed now. Belsize Park and lane have 
become Belsize-square, Belsize Park-avenue, 
Belsize Park-road, and other roads, covered with 
goodly houses wherein the well-to-do of the City 
and town rest in the bosom of their families, 
after their day’s labour and their double ride on 
that valuable, or rather invaluable, convenience, 
the Metropolitan and St. John’s Wood Railwag. 
Here let us step on one side for a moment to 
ask @ question or two about this said railway. 
It is a dear little thing, but very small, extend- 
ing only from Baker-street to the Swiss 
some two miles orso. Indeed, » facetious friend: 
of ours has composed a jingling ditty, which he 
sings as he rides, with the chorus of “Our own 
Swiss Cottage Line.” There is a janction with 
the “ Underground” at Baker-street ; 
but from some cause or other, some of those 
mysterious reasons which the wisdom of railway 
management so ably contrives towards the dimi- 
nution of railway dividends, that junction is 


| to the Midland ultra-Metrepolitan system ; and, 
London” at the Swiss Cottage tavern door, and | as the latter is a powerfal company, and has 


addendum is a through route, without break, to 


remain long without it, because it will pay well. 
There is very little doubt but that a Hampstead 
branch, and a Kilburn one, with either a free 
right ef way direct to Moorgate-street, or a 
Charing-eross extension, would give the con- 
| venient. little line plenty to do and a most profit- 


the projects mentioned, the next best thing for | 
the residents in that suburb will be an amal-| 
gamatiom with the Midland in the Finchley- 
road. This arrangement would open up the way 


running powers on the Underground already, 


and St. John’s Wood line could take all the Mid- 
land’s suburban traffic off its hands beyond 


you had set your heart upon.” 

Resuming the walk, we came upon a pile of 
building on the western side of the lane that is 
always sure tu arrest the attention of the way- 
farer. It is a long, red brick structure in the 
Old English Manor-house style. The rear front 
is towards the lane, and the gabling has a 
pleasant effect after so much of the common- 
place town type that one sees around the metro- 
polis. This is Oaklands Hall, the seat of Mr. 
Donald Nicoll, one of the magistrates of the 
county, and well-known in political and mercan- 
tile circles. He built the hall about ten years 
ago, all in the fields, and now the railway station 
is about to sit down under the shadow of the 
Oaklands’ vine and fig-tree, bricks and mortar 
are pushing their trenches towards its porch, and 
on all sides; and the house will be soon sur- 
rounded and beleaguered by the restless guerilla 
villa, detached and semi-detached. The owner, 
if he would be alone, must betake himself to the 
distant wilds of some unknown, undiscoverable 
country; far away from the incursions of the 
ever-building white man, where the trowel of 
the bricklayer ia never heard, and the Celtic 





Kentish-town, and run right down to Moorgate- 
street. 

The strip of country between the Finchley- | 
road and Kilburn is very pleasant, as well as | 
very healthy. The contour is of an undulating 
character, well wooded, and the atmosphere 
remarkably clear. The landscape, fieldwards, is | 
studded with the residences of the wealthy, and 
hundreds of the semi-detached villa community | 
are daily taking root in the soil. Whilst they | 


locomotion. We visited it on two consecutive 
Sunday afternoons, and notwithstanding, as the 
song says, that 

** The wind from the northward blew keenly,” 


the roads were alive with groups of p2ople, who 
had come up by the Swisstonian line to take in 
their weekly stock of crisp, invigorating fresh 
ai. At the junction of the Finchley-road and 
West End-lane, at the top of the hill from the 
Cock and Hoop Tavern, a very large mansion is in 
the handwof the finishers. There are no preten- 
sions to architecture shown in this building, but 
it appears te be substantially built, has large bay 
windows, andi seems very commodious. Beyond 
that, farther wp the Finchley-road, on the con- 
‘fines of Hampstead Heath, other structures may 
be seen in various stages of progress. Around, 
we saw the well-known signboards, white upon 
black, indicating building land to be let. 
| Looking scmms the valley in the direction of 
| Kidbarm, stakesim lines are driven into the earth, 
marking the eutline of fature “roads,” “ave- 


nues,” “ terzmees,” amd so on. 
wag homewards down West-end- 
lane, we thet they have not begun to move 


much there as yet; but, after crossing the two 
railway bridges, to the east of which the Mid- 
land Railway passes under the Hampstead and 
City Janction Line, we come upon the outpost 
works of advancing London. To the east and 
west two new roads are being made. The 
eastern one will terminate in the Finchley-road, 
and the western one in the Edgware-road. 





that exist, the great desire is for freer railway | 


hodman cometh not. 

Bat, here we are at the top of the Abbey-road, 
the lamp-lighter is runniog along, and—we are 
in town again! 


PO8T AND PAN HOUSES. 


In the work on “ Picturesque Architecture,” 
reviewed in our Number for April 9th, Mr. Rich- 
ardson adopts the expression “ post and pan” in 


are very much pleased with the means of transit | reference to the ordinary timber and plaster con- 


| struction ; an expression still known in some parts 
|of the country, though not now, as far as we 
| know, in general use anywhere. Mr. Richardson’s 
| theory as to the meaning of the word “ pan” in 
this connexion appears to us questionable. He 
| takes “‘ pan” as synonymous in Lancashire with 
‘‘beam,” and “ post” and “pan” as represent- 
ing respectively the uprights and cross-pieces of 
the carpentry. The only fact we can ascertain 
in favour of this is that in parts of Lancashire 
and Staffordshire a “ purlin” is called a “ pan,” 
but it is quite possible that this is a corruption 
by contraction; and the statement that “ pan” 
is habitually used for “beam” in Lancashire, 
and that the latter word is unknown in that 
county, isanerror. It is only right to say that 
Mr. Richardson gives various other theories as 
to the word. We have little doubt that “ pan” 
refers to interspaces between the carpentry, and 
that it is identical with the old French word 
“pan,” given in the best French dictionary to 
which we have been able to refer as “‘ partie con- 
idérable dun robe, d'un manteau,” and in its 
econdary meaning as “parti dun mer, Uune 
des faces dun ouvrage de menuiserie ;” and again 
“pan de bois”—plastered or mud wall, which 
brings us very near to the mark. It may even 
be short for “‘ post and panel.” 

If Mr. Richardson turns to “ pane” in the 
“ Glossary of Architecture,” he will find we are 
not alone in our view. It is there given “ Pane 
(Fr. pan), anold term formerly used in reference 
to various parts of buildings, such as the sides 
of a tower, turret, spire, &c., which were said 
to be of four, eight, &., panes, according to the 








When they are finished, they will, wonderfal to 
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lights of windows, in which sense it is still 
retained, and also to the spaces between timbers 
in wooden partitions, &c.” 

Whoever is aware of the close intermingling 
of French words and expressions with English 
some centuries back, in the Chaucerian and pre- 
Chaucerian period, can have little doubt that the 
French and English “ pan” or “pane” are the 
same word originally. . 

“To pan” was a verb at one time current in 
England, meaning to join or close together; so 
that an enclosure, when the spaces between the 
uprights had been filled in with plaster or brick- 
work, might have been termed “ panned.” Ina 
somewhat obscure proverb,—“ Weal and woman 
cannot pan, but woe and woman can,” the word 
is taken to mean “ join or agree.” 

We add to the illustrations of the work “ De- 
sign for a Garden Seat” (No. 31), and a view of 
a “Triangular Lodge” (No. 10), erected in an 
ancient park in Kent, both which are mentioned 
in our notice of the book.* 














THE CASTLE OF COBURG, GERMANY. 


Tue charming little town of Coburg is well | 
known by name to Englishmen from its con- 
nexion with the early history of the late Prince 
Consort, and a visit to this interestiog and 
beautifal place will soon lead one to understand 
the affection with which it was regarded by the 
Prince. 

The greatest charm of Coburg is its romantic 
situation. It occupies the centre of a kind of 
“amphitheatre,” surrounded by beantifally 
wooded hills, one of the most important of 
which is crowned with the picturesque and inte- | 
resting castle. 

The town itself consists chiefly of two long | 
streets running at right angles to one another, | 
and where they cross is a large market-place. | 
Originally there were two walls surrounding the | 
town, but the gates alone remain. There are 
four churches, the chief of which, called the | 
Pfarr Charch, is a fine building, consisting of a 
nave and aisles and an apsidal chancel; at the) 
west end are two towers, one crowned with a | 
lofty bulb-shaped spire of slate. ‘There is a fine | 
western porch, over which is a rather singular | 
apse (a most remarkable feature in this position). | 
It is difficult to understand what could have | 
been the original use of this apse. It now con- 
tains the organ, but from the fact of its having 
large windows in each face, it is quite certain 
that it was intended for other purposes, and was 
probably used as a chapel. 

The Rathhaus is an interesting building, of 
the latter part of the sixteenth century, with 
two good oriel windows at the angles. In the 
centre of the “ markt-platz,” in front of the 
Rathhaus, is a fine modern statue of the late 
Prince Consort, erected at the cost of her 
Majesty the Queen. Not far from the “ markt- 
platz” is the schloss, or modern palace of 
the Dukes of Coburg. Some portions of 
this edifice date from the earlier part of the 
seventeenth century, but the greater portion ia 
not earlier than the present century. There is 
a charming park attached to this schloss, ex- 
tending for several miles along the valley, and 
enclosing the hill upon which stands the ancient 
Castle or “ Veste” of Coburg. This is an inte. 
resting building, in a very perfect condition, 
consisting of an outer circle of walls or rampart, 
and two inner courts. A portion of the principal 
court is represented in our engraving. It is, 
perhaps, one of the most elaborate and interest- 
ing examples of ancient timber construction in 
existence. It is composed entirely of oak, and 
all the carving is most elaborately executed, and 
is in a beantifal state of preservation. The 
interior of this portion of the castle at Coburg 
is as remarkable and beautifal as the exterior ; 
but of this we may have to speak on another 
occasion. 

Some time ago we found it our daty to criticise 
rather severely the new timber buildings being 
erected in New Zealand, and we condemned 
strongly the practice of erecting timber struc- 
tures in imitation of stone ones. The specimen 
of a timber building which we now give offers 
our New Zealand friends an example which they 
will do well to study ; for in addition to being 
quite as dignified and elaborate as they can 
possibly require, it is thoroughly structural and 
substantial, and would not cost half ag much 
money or labour as the pretentious shams that 
our colonial friends are now erecting. 


* See p. 277, ante, 














PICTURESQUE ARCHITECTURE. 

















A Garden Seat.—Elevation and Plan. 
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THE CASTLE OF COBURG: INNER COURT.—Ancrext Trooper Construction. 
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GEOMETRICAL PROPORTIONS IN ARCHITECTURE. 


GEOMETRICAL PROPORTIONS IN 
ARCHITECTURE. 


In December last, a correspondent of the 
Builder, in an article entitled, ‘Symmetry in 
reference to sound,” suggested that “ by using 
the square and its diagonal,” we should have a 
system of proportion, “in which the dimensions 
bear a geometrical relation to one another.” 
Mr. Cresy, in his “ Encyclopedia,” has given 
numerous examples of proportions deduced from 
the square and the cube, but he appears to have 
overlooked one use which the architects of the 
Middle Ages constantly made of the diagonal. 
He shows that the nave of the great cathedral, 
at Amiens, is contained within a cube, and that 
the proportions of all its principal parts are 
determined by dividing the whole cube into 
216 smallef ones (6 x 6 x 6 = 216), each one of 
which measures 1 French perch, or 23} (23 452) 
English feet. He then assigns 2-7ths of a perch 
to the diameter of the pillars. 

This arbitrary method of determining the 
dimensions of so important a feature has not the 
geometrical character prevailing in all Pointed 
architecture. But if, within each of the 36 
squares of the plan, two squares crossing each 
other diagonally be inscribed, measuring 23°45 fc. 
on the diagonal, or 16°59 ft. on the side, the 
difference between the diagonal and the side 























































/aud at Chartres, determines the 


but in Angers Cathedral we find both dimensions 
and proportions too similar to those of Chartres 
to have been accidental. M. Felix de Verneille 
(“‘ L’ Architecture Byzantine en France,” p. 283) 
says, “ Elle (la nef) a 16m. 40 c. entre les murs 
opposés; 14 m. et plus de colonne @ colonne.” 
And it is a similar diagram which, at Amiens 
plan of the 
pillars and the proportions of the shafts. The 
central cylinder is inscribed within a square, the 
diagonal of which is equal to the whole diameter 
of the pillar, while the diameter of the sub- 
ordinate shafts is the difference between the side 
of the square and its diagonal. 

Other examples of the use of these crossed 
squares might be pointed out, as well as their 
application to sections, but if would require 
many drawings to go fully intothesubject. The 
figure was in general use during the Middle 
Ages, and will, I believe, be found to be the key 
to most, if not all, of the plans of the great 
ecclesiastical structures of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, although some have been 
misled, by an accidental coincidence of measures, 
to suppose the equilateral triangle to have been 
used as a guide to harmonious proportions. 
Hiram and Solomon, Ezekiel and Pythagoras, 
Ictinus and Vitruvius, all knew the use of the 
square and the cube, and the architects of the 
Middle Ages did not disdain to follow in their 
footsteps.* W. Russert WEst. 


Philadelphia. 








“RECENT TRAVELS IN ASIA MINOR.” 


In the very interesting review of Dr. Van 
Lennep’s travels, in your issue of the 16th inst., 
remarking on the “Temple of Augustus” at 
Angora, you state that you “do not agree with 





(6°86 ft.) will be the proper diameter of the 
pillars, which Mr. Cresy says vary from 6°70 ft. 


Dr. Van Lennep in the supposition that the 
yellow tint observable on the marble there and 
at the Parthenon arises from the fact that the 
surface has been gilt; but you are of opinion that 
it has been toned down by a coating of yellow 
encaustic. . .” 

Allow me to suggest another reason for the 
appearance he mentions. 

I thiak it will be found on examination that 
the stone in these ruins called marble (carbonate 
of lime) is really alabaster or gypsum (sulphate 
of lime) of which rock there are to my know- 
ledge several ancient quarries in Asia Minor, and 
that the yellow coating is the effect of atmo- 
spheric inflaences during a very long period. 

The ancient alabaster quarries are all coated 
in like manner, and the stone would not be re- 
cognised as crystalline in structure from its out- 
ward appearance. 

With regard to the half-finished bust carved 
in the face of Mount Sipylus, it surely could not 
have represented any other than Niobe, since 
the time when the mountain was first called by 
the name of one of her sons. The figure does 
not exactly overlook the town of Magnesia, but 
is very appropriately located above the hot 
springs at Khasserjie Caivée, about three miles 


-| to the east of that town. Thus the “ marble” 


sheds tears,—and hot tears,—even now. There 
are two copious hot springs from this part of 
Sipylus. 

Your quotation from Pausanias would, I think, 
imply that, if the bust were then carved, he 





to 7:17 ft. By the same diagram we have for 
the clear breadth of the nave, 40-04 ft., and of 
the aisle, 2002 ft., or very nearly the figures 
given by Mr. Winkles,—39°'75 + 7:17=46 92 {ft., 
or 2 units as breadth between centres of pillars. 

At Chartres the nave is wider, or 2 units in 


the clear, and the aisle narrower than at Amiens, | 





never saw it; for at present it is barely percep- 
tible from the foot of the rock. But he retired 
to a distance where he could observe the whole 
“contour” of the mountain, and therein recog- 
nised, or thought he recognised, “a woman 
weeping and sad.” May it not be possible that 
some one, more matter of fact than Pausanias, 


bat the proportions are derived from a similar | knowing the legend, but not recognising the 


diagram. The Builder, in vol. xvii., 1859, page | 
706, gives as the breadth of the nave from centres 
of columns, 16m. 40c. The diagonal of the | 
squares is therefore 8 m. 20 c., or 2690 ft., an 
the side is 5 m. 80 c., or 19:03 ft., the difference, 
2 m. 40 c,, or 7°87 ft., being the proper diameter 
of the pillars. By the diagram the nave, in the 
clear, will be 14 m., or 45°92 ft., and the aisle 
5 m. 80c., or 19°03 fc. These dimensions cor- 
respond exactly with the scale and drawing in 
the Builder, page 712, and with the figures of 
Mr. Winkles. 

It will be observed that at Chartres the breadth 
of the nave is twice the breadth of the aisle, 
measuring from centres of pillars; while at 
Amiens, the same relation exists, if the measure- 
ments be taken in the clear. 

At Chartres, the perch or unit of measure- 
ment seems to have been about 22 96 ft. long, or | 
somewhat shorter than the one used at Amiens; | 








“sad woman,” caused this half-finished statue 
to be commenced in the rock above Niobe’s 
tears (the hot springs), and left it uncompleted 
in consequence of the inappropriate nature of the 
stone selected. With regard to the “ masses 
of rock which fall fiom the cliff,” the long pre- 
servation of the statue, as well as of the entrances 
to several excavated chambers at the base of the 
mountain, which ‘is principally composed of a 
very hard rock, show the disintegration to have 
been unusually little. 

The construction of railways in this part of 
Asia Minor will no doubt cause the disco- 
very of many important antiquities ; and in a 
short time when the Cassaba Railway is ex- 
tended to Sardis, I hope to be able to farnish 





® In pursuing this often-revived subject reference may 
be usefully pon J to the works of Mr. W. P. Griffith, 
F.S.A.—Ep, 
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with some very interesting information with 
to the lakes and other ancient public 
which have evidently been once extant 
precincts of the ancient capital of Lydia. 
Cuarztes E. Austin, 
Consulting Engineer of the Smyrna and 
Cassaba Railway. 


Fit 








SOUND AN ALARM!!! 


JEWELLER tradesmen are in great pertubation 
for the safety of their valuable stock : the usual 
precautions of “ iron-clad” shops are now sur- 
mounted by our “engineering burglars.” Per- 
mit me, Mr. Editor, to “spring a mine,” or 
rather let them do it when they attempt to 
breach a castle (i.¢., orack a crib). 

Let an upright board be placed next to the 
window ; the slightest touch of any boring in- 
strument would cause it to fall, to ignite a taper, 
turn on and light gas-jets, fire a pistol, and ring 
bella in bedrooms,—simple, self-acting, and 
efficacious. It is a game of chess; they are 
after the “pawns,” so it is our duty to check- 
mate them. R. T. 








SCHEDULE OF 
CHARGES ADOPTED BY THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 
Tue following schedule has been issued by | 
the American Institute of Architects :— 
For full Professional Services (including 
Superintendence), 
5 per cent. upon the cost of the work. 


Partial Service as follows :— 


For Preliminary Studies ............ 1 per cent. 
For Preliminary Studies, General 
Drawings, and Specifications ... 2} per cent. 


For Preliminary Studies, General 

Drawings, Details, and Specifica- 

CB iciccinccvens vnssosscies sattacvebuss 34 per cent. 

For Stores, 3 per cent. upon the cost, divided 
in the above ratio. 

For works that cost less than 5,000 dols., or 
for monumental and decorative work, and 
designs for furniture—a special rate in excess of 
the above. 

For alterations and additions—an additional 
charge to be made for surveys and measure- 
ments. 

Necessary travelling expenses to be paid by 
the client. 

The architect’s paymonts are successively due 
as his work is completed, in the order of the 
above classifications. 

Until an actual estimate is received, the 
charges are based upon the propos+d cost of the 
works, and the payments are received as instal- 
ments of the entire fee, which is based upon the 
actual cost. 

Drawings, as instruments of service, are the 
property of the architect. 

Ricuarp Ursoun, President. 
P. B. Wicnt, Secretary. 








THE NEW BUILDINGS BILL. 


_ 81n,—This Act, in licensing wooden erections 
is taking a very dangerous step, in a wrong 
10n. 

Practically, no Act could ever work that re- 
cognised such erections: it would open the door 
to numberless evasions and misconceptions. 
These could be indefinitely added to or. altered ; 
small shops built, to which stoves would be added 
long after completion of work, would soon create 
dangerous structures. 

There is no vid medi4 : either wooden buildings 
are right or wrong. A Surveror. 





NEWTON MARKET COMPETITION. 


Sim,— Whatever Mr. Chudleigh may write i 

the local Board's decision in this motion, it ro ‘canes 
about here that a scandalous piece of jobbery has been 
ed, as the inclosed cutting from the Western 
‘orning News will go far to show. Mr. Rowell, one of the 
members of the Board, and a professional architect, deemed 
it his duty to protest against the decision, as an insult to 

his profession, as well as a disgrace to the Board. 
Of the plans themselves, the least said the better, both 
po coe their practical and esthetic treatment ; the 
bave been obliged to so eut them to pieces that a 
new design is necessary ; and when they have obtained it, 
in accordance with the latest instructions, I very much 
doubt whether they wiil have the area for market purposes 
which was stipulated in their original publisbed require- 
ments and instructions to competing architeets, You 
would have been much amused, sir, had you seen the 
oy and heard the various criticisms P teh The 
Board has become a laughing-stock, and a striking 





KEEL AND RUDDER. 


S1r,—Naval architects are in conclave en- 
deavouring to devise remedies for the increasing 
disasters and losses at sea. I hope good will 
result. Allow an old salt to bear a hand. 

Casualties occur through theshipnot answering 
to the helm; an adverse current often prevents 
its gripping the water. I have made a rudder 
with an india-rubber centre, and whichever 
way it is turned it will cap and bag the water ; 
thus great power is gained. I have shown it to 
a few nautical men, and they think well of it. 
It can be made of any degree of strength, and 
will never decay under water. I have also 
devised a keel fan or fin (of imperishable 
material) to prevent rolling or going over on her 
beam-ends. This fan can be drawn down in an 
instant by a turn of the winch; it will stow 
itself away alongside the keel when not required. 
It may prevent top-heavy craft being blown 
over.* Ss 

Perhaps some of our naval philosophers will 
adopt these twins. They are my offspring, but 
I am unable to do for them. R, T. 








BELL LEGENDS. 
Sir,—A short time ago I examined the bells 


in the spire-steeple at Ketton, near Stamford. 


The legends upon them may interest readers of 
the Builder who are collectors of such inscrip- 
tions, and who do not possess these specimens. 
They are as follow :—— 

ME... AE... 

MERELY ... GAA 

oe E . SENG ... 1598 

SARVE : CHE : LORD: 
1601. 


BE IT KNOWN TO ALL THAT DOTH ME 8EE 

THAT NEWCOMBE OF LEICESTER MADE ME. 

(Big belli.) 1606, 

I SWEETLY TOLLING DO CALL TO TAKE ON 
MEAT THAT FRED THE SOULE. 1609. 


MOSES: SISSON: C:H:W: HENRY: PENN: 
FUSORE : 1713. 


T : WOTTON : W: ROWLETI : NICHOLAS : BUL- 
LINGHAM : 
AB: ME: SUiS : SUMPTIBUS: HIC : COLLOCARI: 


CURAVIT : 164, 
(Treble.) W. 1748. 


F. R. Witson. 





WOODEN PULPITS. 


Srr,—Can any of your readers tell me where I can see 
a really good wooden palpit, such as would be fit for the 
nave of a large cathedral ? Inquirer. 








ACCIDENTS. 


A creat fire has taken place near Drury-lane 
in a range of premises belonging to Messrs. 
Flavell, timber benders, No. 16, Parker-street. 
The premises in question were exceedingly old, 
and were fitted up with machinery of great 
value. The conflagration could not be subdued 
until the factory was nearly destroyed. The 
whole of the workmen have lost their tools, and 
they were uninsured. The origin of the fire is 
unknown. 

A heavy thunderstorm recently passed over 
Halifax and neighbourhood, its effects being 
particalarly felt at Ovenden, where the residence 
of a cotton-spinner was struck. The lightning 
went down one of the chimneys, and, with two 
exceptions, entered every room in the building, 
smashing all the windows and destroying the 
principal staircase. The lightning passed through 
the back kitchen window, which was instantly 
demolished, and entered the yard, where it tore 
up the flags, after which it entered the wash 
kitchen, destroyed the pump, and tore up the 
flags. Considerable damage was done to the 
house internally. Fortunately no one was at all 
injured. There was an immense fall of hail- 
stones. 

Trentham Hall, the Staffordshire seat of the 
Dake of Sutherland, has had a narrow escape 
from destruction by fire. The fire was dis- 
covered in a cleset. The stairs were so full of 
smoke that the hose could not be carried into 
the house, and an opening was made, through 
which a strong stream of water waa poured. 
After an hour and a half the conflagration was 
entirely extinguished, the closet being destroyed, 
and the adjoining apartments more or leas 
injured. Besides three powerfal engines kept in 





_* Asan illustration or example, float two corks, with a 
sixpence partly inserted in one of them, then sgitate the 
water, and o i 


e@ which rides over the “ mountain 





instance of what men in a corporate capacity can ae, a 


waves’”’ steadiest, 











ee I 
the building, pipes and plugs run all through 
the house ready for thats, Mag use. These 
appliances near wad saved the hall, 

A correspondent of the Standard, writin Z 
from Vienna on the 6th inst., says :—“ A dreadful 
accident took place here this morning. The 
immense scaffolding in front of a new house in 
the Maximilian-street suddenly gave way, and 
buried beneath its dismembered parts and 
fearful mass of heavy stones about twenty men 
and women. It appears that the upper wall 
was not thick enough to support the stones 
laid upon the jattings, on which the roof in part 
rests. That part of the work wag 
completed in the depth of winter, and it is sup. 
posed that the half-frozen mortar then used gave 
way under the influence of the sun’s rays, Be 
this as it may, a heavy responsibility attaches to 
the architect and to the builder, Five women 
labourers and three men are dead ; the remainder 
were conveyed to the nearest hospital, most 
dangerously mutilated and wounded. The liveg 


|of bat few can be saved.” 








SCHOOLS OF ART. 


Hanley.—The annual meeting of the supporters 
of this school has been held at the Mechanics’ 
Institation, Hanley, under the presidency of Mr. 
Alderman Wedgwood, chairman of the com. 
mittee. There was as usual an exhibition of 
the works of the advanced pupils, many of 
which displayed ability, but it was considered 
doubtful whether on the whole the exhibition was 
equal to those of some former years. At the 
last annual meeting Mr. Bodley offered a prize 
for the best decorated plate in enamel colours, 
and this produced three or four tolerably suo. 
cessful efforts; but the competition did not 
excite the interest which had been anticipated. 
The attendance was fair, but not large. The 
annual report said:—“ Your committee have 
pleasure in according their satisfaction with the 
progress made by the students under the able 
teaching of the master, Mr. Carter, and would 
at the same time express their regret that they 
are about to lose his valuable services.” Mr, 
Carter’s report stated that the several classes 
had continued to progress steadily and efficiently, 
and that he felt the greatest confidence in 
directing the attention of the friends of the 
school to the high quality of the work in the 
advanced section of painting and modelling asa 
sufficient proof of the present healthy condition 
of the institution. The total number of students 
for the year had been 158, showing a decrease 
of 17 upon the previous year. As this loss had 
been felt chiefly in the elementary section, he 
trusted it would be looked upon as but a tem- 
porary failing off in the numbers. The prizes 
were distributed by the chairman. 

Cork..— There is now exhibiting at Mr. 
James Hackett’s establishment in Patrick- 
street, Cork, a silver medallion, which, from 
its intrinsic value and the circumstances under 
which it has made its way to Cork, is one 
of the most interesting objects amidst the many 
which attract the eye in the shop-window. It 
is a prize which has been awarded to Mr. 
Jeremiah Mallins, of Maylor-street, coach- 
painter, and student of the local School of Art, 
by the Worshipfal Company of Coachmakers 
and Coach Harness-makers of London, for the 
best drawing and painting execated in compe- 
tition with the students of Schools of Art 
engaged in these trades throughout the United 
Kingdom. 








CHUROH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Wickham Market.—The church of Wickham 
Market has been restored. The.external restora- 
tion has been confined to partly rebuilding the 
east wall, rebuilding the other defective parts of 
the walls of the nave and chancel, refacing them, 
newly pointing the buttresses, and filling the 
panels with black flint, and where necessary the 
stonework of the windews and doorways has 
been restored. A new north aisle has been 
added, and is li by the windows which were 
formerly in the north wall of the nave, and by 4 
special arrangement at the north end. The roof 
of the aisle isof deal. Theinterior of the church, 
so far as the fittings are concerned, has been 
completely altered from what it was. The 
plastered ceiling of the nave, however, still 
remains, The gallery that blocked up the west 
window is gone, the old pews are replaced by 

the gallery in the south aisle 
In the north chancel aisle, the org2 
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THE BUILDER. 








(which has been repaired by Mr. Green, Ipswich) 
is placed, and in the chancel are benches and 
stalls for the choir and reading-desks for the 
clergy. The roof of the chancel is coloured a 


and the vicar has obtained a design for filling the 
window with stained glass, the subjeot being the 
Adoration of our Lord by the The three 
upper compartments have been filled with stained 
glass at Mr. Image’s expense. The contract 
work has been carried out by Mr. Henry Luff, of 
Ipswich. The total cost is about 1,4001., of 
which sum the subscriptions fall short by some 
3001. There is a gain of over 160 sittings, the 
number who can now find accommodation in the 
church being about 700. Mr. Hakewill was the 
architect. 

Limington (Somerset).—The chancel of Liming- 
ton charch has recently been restored, and part 
of it rebuilt, as it was out-of the perpendicalar 
and almost dasgerous. It is fifteenth-century 





work, and contains some portions of the ancient 
elaborately-carved bench-ends and poppy-heads, 
and linen-pattern panelling. But the most | 
interesting objects discovered daring the pro- | 

of the works were some thirteenth- | 
century coffin-lids, exquisitely floriated, and | 
fortunately in a very fair state of preservation. | 
The chancel was blocked up with modern | 
pewing, into which the remains of the ancient | 
seats had been inserted. These isueugraitiee | 
have been swept away, and the old work re. | 
placed in properly chancel seats. The 
base of the rood-screen still remains, and has, of 
course, been preserved. The old roof which was 
dilapidated has been replaced by an arched | 
ribbed and panelled ceiling, with carved pateras 
at the intersections. It is hoped that before 
long the rest of the church, which is of earlier 
date and of great interest, will be restored. Mr. 
Ferrey was the architect, and Mr. Manrice| 
Davis, of Langfort, the contractor. 

Hounsdown (near Southampton).—This new 
church at Hounsdown has been consecrated by 
the Bishop of Winchester. In plan it consists of 
a nave (with north porch), chancel, and vestry ; 
at the west end is a bell-turret, formed of oak. 
The main material of the walls is co 
stock bricks, faced externally with field flints, 
and rough-stuccoed internally. The quoins and 
dressings to the exterior of the church are of 
Corsham Down, and inside, of Coombe Down 
stone. The nave has an open-timber roof, filled 
in at the back of the rafters with V-jointed 
boarding. The chancel roof is polygonal in 
form, with moulded ribs, and has carved 
pateras at the intersections. The whole of the 
internal walls up to the window-cills are lined 
with Maw’s tiles. A new feature in the wall 
tiling is the introduction by the agents, Messrs. 
Simpson & Sons, of hand-painted tiles in place 
of ordinary encaustic, by which they think the 
apparent repetition of the pavement on the wall 
is avoided, and a more artistic effect gained. 
The tiles being painted in enamel colours, are 
perfectly durable. The east window is filled 
with painted glass, by Mesers. Clayton & Bell. 
The chureh will accommodate about 200 persons, 
and all the seats are open. The architect was 
Mr. Ferrey, and the builders were Messrs. God- 
dard & Son, of Farnham. 

Starston (Norfolk).—This church is about to be 
enlarged and restored under the direction of 
Mr. R. M. Phipson. Such timbers of the nave 
roof as are decayed will be taken out, and others 
in oak, precisely similar in size and mouldings, 
substituted, and the whole re-covered with lead. 
This roof is figared in Brandon’s “ Open-timber 
Roofs.” A new north aisle is to be built, with 
three stone arches and piers opening into the 
nave, the present decorated windows on the 
north side of the nave being refixed in the aisle 
walls. The roof of the aisle will be in pitch 
pine, with moulded timbers and tracery span- 
drels, and covered with lead. An unsightly 
west gallery will be removed, and the benching 
will be continued in the aisle, in oak, similar to 
that at present in the nave. A new organ- 
chamber atthe east end of the new aisle will be 
erected, and have arches opening into both aisle 
and chancel. The passages are to be paved 
With tiles, and Gidney’s 
for warming. The contract has been taken by 
Mr. Grimwood, of Weybread, Suffolk, who has 
restored several churches under Mr. Phipson, in 
this district, in a satisfactory manner. 

Wrington.—Christ Church, Redhill, has been 





re-opened for divine service, Being situated on 


a spur of Broadfield Down, overlooking the vale 
of Wrington, and exposed to the fall power of 
the south and west gales, the walls had become 
more or less permeated by the rain from those 
quarters, and the inside very much disfigored ; 


-|and as the time had arrived when a thorough 
requisite, it was} i 


cleansing of the interior was 
considered indispensable first to remedy the 
dampness. This has been effected by 

the plastering from the interior and coating the 
walls with asphalte, and then replastering there- 
upon. The walls were considered suitable for 
the introduction of colour decoration, and a plan, 
subservient to the architecture of the building, 
for lining out and ing them in encaustic 
painting, has beon carried out. An ornamental 
string course, or impost, runs round the church 
and chancel at the level of the springing of the 
windows and chancel arch, and a second string 
around the chancel at about 5 ft. from the floor. 
The intermediate space is lined out in blocks, and 
the space above the upper string in the chancel 
and east end of the charch diapered. The arches 
and soffits of the windows have been lined out 
archwise, and the chancel arch similarly treated. 


|The leading colour is Venetian red upon the 


stucco ground, with green and gold colour upon 
a white ground for the ornamental portions, the 
whole of which are outlined with black. The 
repairs and improvements in the church have 
been carried out by Mr. Thomas Young, of 
Bristol, under the direction of Messrs. Foster & 
Wood, architects. 

Selly Hill (Birmingham).—The foundation- 
stone of a new church, which is to be erected at 
Selly Hill, has been laid by Miss Jaffray, of Park 
Grove, Edgbaston. The site chosen for the 
edifice ig on the brow of a hill at the top of the 
Eastern-road, and about midway between the 
Bristol-road and the Pershore-road. The cost of 
the church will be a little under 3,000. The 
builder is Mr. Charles Jones, of Birmingham. 

Overton (Flintshire) —The chancel of the 
parish charch is being recast, and an endeavour 
is being made to renderit morein harmony with 
the older portions, particularly the north tran- 
sept, which is contiguous to it. The style of the 
new work will be that of the fifteenth century, 
and it will consist of new east, north, and south 
windows, new roof, chancel arch, paving, and 


of | seating, the whole of which, it is hoped, will be 


completed in about six weeks or two months. 
A house, which has been for some time rented 
by the late curate, has now been purchased for 
a rectory. The building only needed some 
minor repairs and alterations, with painting, 
&c.; but the offices required entire reconstruc- 
tion and rebuilding, and some additional sitting- 
rooms and bedrooms were required. The ad- 
ditional rooms have been joined to the old house. 
The offices and stabling are also built in con- 
tinuation. The works here and at the church 
are being executed by Mr. John Edge, of 
Overton, from the designs and under the 
superintendence of Mr. Wm. Milford Teulon, of 
London. 

Leigh.—The architects of the proposed new 
parish church, Messrs. Paley & Austin, of Lan- 
caster, have forwarded to the chairman of the 
committee a plan and a prospective view of the 
exterior, as they propose to rebuild it. As 
stated in the architects’ report, it is not intended 
to remove the tower, but to restore it as it 
stands. The whole of the church will, how- 
ever, be entirely rebuilt. Thesite of the church, 
as shown on the drawing, is nearly that of the 
existing building. The plan presents a long un- 
broken nave and chancel 125 ft. in length, of 
which the chancel takes 40 ft., and 54 ft. 6 in. 
in width, including north and south aisles, the 
arcading springing from octagonal piers. If a 
chancel arch is intended, it is apparently pro- 
posed that it should die away into the piers on 
either side, and not divide the building, but 
preserve as far as possible the unbroken line 
from east to west, which forms the keynote of 
the design. The chancel is raised two steps 
above the nave, the choir being accommodated 
on either side. The only difference apparently 
between the nave and the chancel will be a 
greater richness of detail in the latter part of 
the church. The seats are arranged with 
passages down the centre of the nave, and one 
also in each aisle. pon se pale ye 

. & h is provided at 
he cinth aldo, and entrance also apparently 
through the tower. entrance is also 
given into the children’s aisle by a doorway 
united with one of the exterior buttresses, and a 
priest’s door is shown to the vestry on the north 
side, The style is that of the present church. 


, 
i 
: 
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of about 4,000 square yards, is in rear of the 
present schools, and is triangular in A 
little cemetery chapel, Gothic in design, is placed 
in the grounds, and the number of graves will be 
746, so that the ground will suffice for one han- 
dred years to come, and ground will be left for 
fature enlargement. A site is also left, close to 
the schools, for an intended new Congregational 
chapel, to be built at a future day. 

we nl. we le — been unani- 
mously at a meeting of parishioners, 
that it is desirable that the church of Barford be 
restored, under the direction of Mr. G. E. Street, 
who has prepared plans and specifications. A 
committee was appointed at the meeting. The 
sum required is between 4,0001. and 5,0001. 

vd la Quay.—The corner stone of a new 
charch at Bridlington Quay has been laid by the 
Rev. Y. G. L. Greame, of Sewerby House, who 
gave towards its erection 1,1001., and his sister, 
Miss Lioyd, of Stockton Hall, 600l., the re- 
mainder to be raised by private and public sub- 
scriptions. Mr. Richard G. Smith, of Hall, is 
the architect, and Mr. J. Rennard, of Bridlington 
Quay, the builder. The site was given by the 
owners of the Beaconfield estate. The new 
church will be composed of a nave, chancel, 
tower, vestry, and north aisle; the space for the 
south aisle is left for farther extension. The 
length of nave, is 87 ft., and breadth, 33 ft. ; north 
aisle, 17 ft. 3 in. by 64ft., and the base of the 
tower, 24 ft. square; chancel, 36 ft. long, and 
30 ft. wide; , 25 ft. long by 18 ft. wide. 
The building is calculated to hold 500 people. 
Its cost will probably be about 4,0001. The 
charch will be of the Gothic order of the twelfth 
century. 

Bungay.—The restoration of the chancel of 
St. Mary’s Church is now completed. Its chief 
feature is a stone reredos, executed by Mr. 
Henry Nursey, of this town. It consists of per- 
pendicular panel work of the fifteenth century, 
the central compartment (containing the Com- 
mandments and sacred monogram) being en- 
riched with polished marble colamns and carved 
capitals. The floor of the chancel has been laid 
partly with Portland stone, and partly with Min- 
ton’s encaustic tiles. 

Upper Holloway. — On Saturday, the 9th 
instant, Bishop Ryan, acting for the Bishop 
of London, consecrated St. Paul’s Church, which 
has been erected in the Kingsdown - road, 
Upper Holloway. Thke building consists of a 
nave 66 ft. long and 24 ft. wide; a chancel, 
33 ft. deep, terminated with a three-sided apse ; 
and north and south aisles, each 80 ft. long, 
13 ft. wide, and 20 ft. high. The roof over the 
nave is 55 ft. high, and that over the chancel is 
at the same level. As there is no chancel-arch, 
the clearstory windows, which are nearly 20 ft. 
high, are continued round the chancel. Five 
arches on each side divide the nave and chancel 
from the aisles. They are supported on 
coupled columns of red Peterhead granite. At 
present sittings are provided for 600 persons in 
open benches of deal, stained and varnished ; 
and there is unoccupied space for another 100 
sittings. The roofs are neither stained nor var- 
nished; that over the nave and chancel is 
boarded to a cradle form in the centre, supported 
on groin-shaped pendentives between the clear- 
story windows. The walls are built of yellow 
stock bricks, with Bath stone-dressings. The 
inside walling is relieved by occasional bands 
and arches of red brick. Externally, the effect 
chiefly depends on the height (72 ft.) to which 
the unbroken line of the roof over the nave and 
chancel rises. An octagonal bell turret, covered 
with slating nearly 90 ft. from the ground, caps 
the west gable. The aisles are lighted by 
dormer windows, filled in with plate tracery. 
With the exception of moulded eaves, cornices 
of red brick, no decorative features have been 
introduced on the outside of the church. The 
total cost is 5,1001, including gasfittings and 
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work has been carried out by Mr. Thompson, of ‘late Miss Pretyman, of Haughley-park, Suffolk. 


Camberwell, from the designs and under the 
superintendence of Messrs. Henry Jarvis & Son, 


architects. 
Llaverfyl.—The first stone of the new church by Mr. T. J. Scott. 


here has been Jaid. It will consist of nave, with 
western bell-turret springing from the ground, | 
chancel, vestry, and south porch. The old open- 
timbered roof will be repaired and placed over | 
the nave. Accommodation will be provided for | 
200 persors in open seats of pitch pine. The | 
chancel fittings are intended to be of oak. Local 
stone is being used for the walling, and Shelooke 
for dressings. The work is being carried out by | 
Mr. W. Morgan, of Llanfair Caereinion, from | 
the designs of Mr. E. Haycock, jun., architect, | 
Shrewsbury. 
Islington.—St. Anne’s Church, Poole’s Park, | 
has been consecrated. The new ecclesiastical | 
district of St. Anne’s is taken out of that 
originally assigned to St. Mark’s, Tollington 
Park. The church, which is situate in the midst 
of a rapidly rising district, near to Finsbury 
Park, was erected from designs furnished by Mr. 
A. D. Gough, architect; and in style and 
character it is Lombardic. It is built of brick, 
with Bath and Mansfield stone dressings. The 
internal divisions comprise nave and north and 
south aisles, chancel and vestry, organ chamber, 
and western gallery. The nave is divided from 
the aisles by Bath stone piers, from which spring 
arches of black, red, and white bricks. The 
clearstory windows are similarly ornamented. 
The roof is open-timbered, stained and var- 
nished, and supported upon fifteen semicircular 
headed principals, springing from corbel shafts 
of stone, with carved caps and foliated drop 
corbels. The chancel arch is of Bath stone and 
semicircular, supported upon stone shafts, carved 
capitals, and moulded bandings. The accom. 
modation provided is for 1,037 persons, the seats 
being chiefly on the ground floor. The church 
is paved with coloured tiles. The entrances | 
are from Poole’s Park and Palmerston-road. 
Messrs. Dove Brothers, of Islington, were the 
builders, and the contract price was 5,375l.; but 
this is exclusive of the upper part of the tower 
and spire, the enclosing boundary, and gates and 
railing. The total cost, including architect’s 
commission and incidental expenses, is put down | 
at 6,2701. Two memorial windows, given by the | 
architect and the incumbent, are the work of | 
Mr. Gibbs, of London. 











STAINED GLASS. 


Elton Church, Oundle.— Two three-light 
painted and stained glass memorial windows 
have just been erected in this church. One, at 
the east end of the south aisle, has, in the centre 
opening, the Crucifixion ; in the dexter opening, 
the Baptism; and, in the sinister opening, the 
Resurrection of our Saviour. Each group is 
under a canopy or shrine, with an inscription at 
the base, “ Tothe Memory of Granville Leveson 
Proby, third Earl of Carysfort, Admiral R.N., 
born in 1783, died November 8rd, 1868, this 
Window was erected, by his Son and Succesgor, 
Granville Leveson, fourth Earl.” The window 
adjoining (south) contains, in the centre open- 
ing, the Nativity ; in the dexter opening, the 
Annunciation ; and, in the sinister opening, the 
Angel at the Sepulchre, with the three Marys. 
These are in medallion shapes, on a mosaic 
background, with an inscription at the base,— 
“To the Memory of Isabella, Wife of Granville 
Leveson, third Karl of Caryefort, died January, 
1836, this Window was erected, by her Son, 
Granville Leveson, fourth Earl.” These windows 
were executed by Messrs. Baillie & Mayer, of 
London. 

East Retford Church—A new accession bas 
been made to the interior of this church by the 
erection of a window in three lights, near the 
south door, by Mr. O'Connor. The prevailing 
idea of the illustrations in the three lights is to. 
give examples for imitation of the submission of 
Christ to his earthly parents. 

Shillingford St. George, Devon.—A stained 
glass window has been placed in the south wall 
of this church, to ‘he memory of the late Mrs. 
Pitman, of Dunchideock House. The large 
openings are filled with representations of 
St. Catherine and St. John, and the tracery 
openings with appropriate texte. The whole has 
been executed by Mr. Drake, of Exeter. 

Haughley.—Meeers. J. & J. King, of Norwich, 
have recently executed a memorial window, in 
commemoration of the charity and kindness 
manifested to the poor in her lifetime by the 
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The window, which consists of four lights, has 
‘for its subject the alms-giving, the death, and 
| the raising of Dorcas. The window was designed 


Hereford Cathedral.—A memorial window, to 


the memory of Capt. Edward Kempson, brother | aged 


to Mr. F. R. Kempaon, of Hereford, architect, 
has been inserted in the north window of the 
east aisle of the north transept of this cathedral. 





er 
J. J. Johnson, Q.C., Recorder of Chichester 
The design is a representation of four events in 
the life of St. John the Evangelist, the first 
being his call by the Saviour; the second ig 
John taking the mother of Jesus to hig own 
home; the third is the Beloved Apostle ag an 
man teaching his disciples; and the last jg 
the banished disciple in the Island of Patmog 
when, gazing at the beautiful vision which jg 
made to pass before him, he sees, “The Holy 





The window is by Messrs. Clayton & Bell, of 
London. It adjcins that erected to the memory 
of the late Captain Arkwright, and is a similar 
three-light window, the subject being, in the 
centre compartment, the figure of St. Michael, 
with a medallion beneath, representing two 





‘angels, and the badge of the Cameronians (26th | 


City, New Jerusalem, coming down from God 
out of Heaven, prepared as a bride adorned fo, 
her husband.” ‘The whole is surmounted by a 
medallion of the Evangelist. 

Gainsborough Church—A new stained-glass 
window has been placed in this church jn 
memory of the late Mr. Robert Capes, by hig 


sea, symbols of baptismal washing, and the 
manifold, yet uniform, energies of the Holy | understood new impulses, we may fairly say that that art 


Regiment), composed of a star in the centre, | executors. It is the easternmost window on the 
and the word “ Cameronians” encircling it. On south side. The subject is the resurrection of 


‘the right is represented St. Alban, and the mar-| Lazarus. It is intended to harmonise in idea 


tyrdom of that saint is the subject of a medal- with the opposite window, on the north side, 
lion beneath. In the left compartment is St. | with which it corresponds in pattern and colour 


George, with a medallion containing a repre- | of its border and arabesque work. It is from the 
‘sentation of that saint and the legendary dragon | studio of Mr. O. E. Clutterbuck, and its cost wag 


beneath it. In the three circular lights in the | 75/. 
heading of the window is represented, in the 
centre, the shield of faith, and in the other two 
respectively, the “ sword of the spirit” and the 
“ helmet of age 3a a teal : 
4 e's, York.—A three-light memoria ite 
Bin Regen by Mr. J. Ww. Knowles, of The Organist’s Quarterly Journal, Novello, 
York, has been erected on the south side of this ae, & Co., Berners-street. 
church. The subjects are Faith, Hepe, and| THE Organist’s Quarterly Jowrnal of original 
Charity, and are represented under canopies of Compositions, the sixth number of which, pub. 
the Perpendicnlar period. | lished on the 1st of the month, is before us, is a 
St. Lawrence's, Yerk.—A two-light memorial publication well deserving encouragement on 
window, painted by Mr. J. W. Knowles, of this | the part of any journal devoted to the interests 
city, has been erected in the south side of this of art. In England the organ was long con- 
church. The subjects are the Crucifixion and sidered as an instrument mainly for the dis. 








Books Receiver. 





‘the Resurrection, which are represented in| play of extempore playing; and later it has been 


panels under canopies of the Perpendicular | given up far too much for the performance 
period. \of mere “arrangements” of music, not origi- 

Great Guddesden Church, near Hemel Hemp-| nally written for it, nor suitable to it. The 
stead, Bucks.—A stained glass window has been | attempt on the part of Dr. Spark, the editor of 
fixed in this church in memory of the late Mrs. | this Quarterly Journal, to provide a series of 
Moore Halsey, Lady of the Manor, containing | compositions by modern composers written for 
the subject of Dorcas feeding the hungry, and | the instrument, is in every way deserving of 
other acts of charity ; the death of Dorcas ; and | success. The present number includes compo. 
St. Peter raising Dorcas to life, under canopies, | sitions by Gustave Merkel, and the less known 
with angels in pedestals. The work was de- | namesof Tietz and Kerbusch, and also one from 


signed and executed by Messrs. Holland & Son, the pen of Mr, F. Archer, the talented English 
of Warwick. 


| organist, who has made Brighton his head quarters. 


Trinity Church, Gosport.—The example set | If these do not present the clearness of form 
by the erection of memorial windows in | and certainty of intention of the older German 


‘the east end of this church is likely to | organ-composers, they have merits of their own, 
-be promptly followed by the erection of which are peculiar to modern music. 
another window on the south side, thus com- | 





pleting the design which the two already placed | 
there in part only illustrate. The church being | 
dedicated to the Holy Trinity, the windows will | 
illustrate that mystery. The central window is 
a representation of the worship offered in heaven j;,) art. The writer takes high ground, and secs 
oe cong ay yori and a symbols under in Hogarth, Reynolds, and Gainsborough the 
which the Holy Scripture has veiled Divine | * heroic ancestors’ of modern art :— 
realities in the fourth chapter of the Revelation | ranch’ aS a are 
: } at does painting owe to these men, and to their 
of eg have been employed. The object of | countrymen and contemporaries! It owes the power to 
ih pete ease by oe ee eH dent with ae tragic and we comic elles of — life ; to 
which our Lord has en in e@ divine,— | hold up the mirror to ourselves, teaching and moving us 
throne is set in heaven, and one sitteth on the | While it pleases. It owes the perception of the magic of 
” é ‘ * | landscape. It owes the restoration of the imaginative style 
throne. The covenant of grace is shadowed | of portraiture. It owes the discovery of childhood as ove 
forth by the rainbow that overarches the throne, | of the purest —-w~ sttunative omnes 7 peor 
and around the Creator are the four living ‘Presentation. It owes the first fusion of the prossic 
. * - © | incidents painted by the Hollanders with the sentiment of 
creatures which are types of life outcoming | modern ‘poonry and roinaaes.® “And when we compare 
from Him, their central source, and ever offering , these versed somsens of perp and aoe. with ae 
their sacrifice of ige. | presented by the first school of painting, wholly res' 
6m ete Ret dl eee er web to religious teaching ; or, with The second devoted to an 
estiek an © Crystal | artificially revived mythology; or, with the third, tenta- 
| tively wavering between worn-out traditions and half. 


VARIORUM. 


Tue current Quarterly examines appreciatively 
the position of Eastlake and the claims of Eng- 


‘“ : | which was inaugurated by the English masters of the last 
Ghost. Beneath, and in the foreground (so to century was a new thing in Europe. It bears the name of 


speak) of the picture, the elders of the old and | painting, yet it is almost wholly different from what bore 


the name three hundred yeers before ; it appeals to other 
sympathies, it pursues other objects, it must be tried, in 
@ great measure, by other standards,” 

An elaborate article on “ Non-Historic Times” 
will also interest many of our readers. The 
writer considers that Silbury and Stonehenge 
belong to post-Roman times, and objects alto- 
gether to the term pre-historic. —— We may 


new covenant cffer the worship of the church “ to 
Him that liveth for ever and ever,” casting down 
the crowns before the throne. The north window 
is devoted to the second person of the Holy 
Trinity, whose incarnation for the salvation of 
man is figured by the adoration to the Babe in 
the grotto of Bethlehem. Above, the hosts of 
heaven obey the command of the Father, “ Let 


all the angels of God worship Him.” The win- 
dows are from the firm of Messrs. Holland & 
Son, of Warwick, and have been placed in 
position by Mr. Jesty, of Gosport. 

Chichester Cathedral.—Of late several work- 
men from the establishment of Meesrs. O’Connor, 
of London, have been engaged in the erection of 
a new stained glass window in the south nave 
aisle of thie cathedral, between what may be 
termed the Pilkington and Roberts memorial 
windows. Tbe window, which is now completed, 
is constructed as a memorial of the late Mrs. 
Jobneon, mother of Mr. E. W. Jobnson and Mr. 


mention, as bearing on the same inquiry, that 
the Quarterly Journal ef Science (April) con- 
tains a paper on “ Megalithic Structures of the 
Channel Islands: their History and Analogues, 

by Lieut. 8. P. Oliver, of the Royal Artillery. It 
is illustrated with several views.——The second 
number of the Photographic Art Journal contains 
illustrations of considerable interest produced by 
some of the new processes. The“ Stirrup Cup, 








* Note also that England is equally the inventor of 
water - colour painting, with all its vast and ba 
capacities for humanising and elevating pleasure. ¥U 





this branch of art would require separate ation, 
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after a painting by Verschure, has been photo- 
graphed and printed in permanent pigments by 
M. Goupil, of Paris, by Mr. Walter Woodbury’s 
process,and is remarkably beautifal. The second 
illustration, “ Netley Abbey,” is printed in 
printers’ ink, at the ordinary printing-press, by 
a process recently perfected by Messrs. Edwards 
& Kidd, and assimilated in many respects with 
the Albert-type process, the prints being taken 
direct from the gelatine and bichromate matrix. 
The third is produced by an autotype process; 
and the fourth is an example of Fruawirth’s 
phototypy, and illustrates the power of repro- 
ducing printing surfaces from engravings, draw- 
ings, and wood blocks, thus rendering the works 
of the great art-masters of the past capable of 
cheap reproduction.——The first article in Fraser 
of this month makes a good fight for the agricul. 
{ural labourer and his children,—a long-neglected 
class. —— “Spon’s Tables and Memoranda 
for Engineers, selected and arranged, by J. 
T. Hurst,” will lie in the smallest waistcoat- 
pocket, and will often be found usefal ata pinch. 
A penny at hand is sometimes more usefal than 
a pound left at home.——Hardwicke has pub- 
lished, as usual, his “ Shilling House of Commons 
for 1870,” his “ Shilling Knightage,” “ Shilling 
Baronetage,” and “Shilling Peerage.” The fact 
that they are edited by Mr. Edward Walford, 
M.A., gives assurance that so far as they go they 
may be depended on.——‘ The Woman of 
Business; or, the Lady and the Lawyer, by 
Marmion Savage” (Chapman & Hall), is a very 
good novel. The story is interesting, and the 
interest is well maintained throughout the three 
yolumes in which it is told. 








SALES OF HOUSE PROPERTY. 


Apnit 13.—By Mr. W. H. Moore.—Leasehold residence, 
No. 18, Abbey-gardens, St. John’s Wood; annual value, 
5l.; term, 69} years unexpired, at 8/, per annum—sold 
for 5501, 

Leasehold house, No. 6, Robert-street, Enston-road ; 
annual value, 882, ; term, 97 years from 1824, at 9/, 1s. per 
annum—sold for 90852. 

Leasehold, No. 15, Granby-street, Hampstead-road ; 
let on lease at 152. per annum; term, 96 years from 1842, 
at 5s. per annum—sold for 3004, 

By Mr. Salter.—Leasehold, No. 25, Drury-lane; let at 
8i/, per annum; term, 61 years from 1828, at 271. per 
annum—sold for 4751. 

3y Measrs. Rogers & Chapman.—Leasehold, Nos. 3 and 
4, Upper Dorset-street, Pimlico, producing 94/. per 


annum; term, 773 years from 1848, at 12/. per annum— | 


sold for 1,1802, 

Leaschold, Nos. 61 and 63, Bessborough-street, Pimlico, 
producing 1252. per annum; term, 83 years from 1860, at 
221. per annum—sold for 1,3302, 

Leasehold, No, 48, Lupus-street, Pimlico; annual value, 
7al. ; + ee 70 years from 1863, at 11l. per annum—sold 
for 8 Ol, 

Leasehold, Nos, 11, 12, 14, 15, and 16, Vincent-square, 
let at 60/, per annum each; term, 60 years from 1864, at 
s!. per annum each—sold for 2,605/. 

Leasehold, Nos, 70 and 72, Lupus-street, Pimlico, pro- 
ducing 1301, per annum; term, 79 years from 1853, at 
16/. 10s, per annum—sold for 1,430/. 

Leasehold, No, 82, Charlwood-street, Pimlico, let at 807. 
pe Lo 79t years from 1852, at 10/. per annum— 
sold for 9904, 

_April 14.—By Mr. H. J. Phillips.—Freehold residence, 
N +. Sere ee Islington; annual value, 55/,— 
sold for 6702, 








Miscellanea, 

The Hardships of Brickyard Children.— 
A correspondent of the British Workman says : 
Some of the boys employed are about eight 
years old, and each one is engaged carrying 
from 40 Ib, to 45 Ib. weight of clay on his head 
to the maker, for thirteen hours per day, 
traversing a distance of fourteen miles. The 
girls employed are between nine and ten years of 
age. They are partly occupied, instead, in taking 
bricks to the kiln. Some of the children are in 
& semi-nude state. Many of them in Derby- 
shire work what is called “eight-hour shifts,” 
which, reckoning from twelve o'clock on 
Sunday night to twelve o’clock on the Saturday 
night following, make a weekly labour of seventy- 
two hours. To ascertain really what work these 
children have to do, we must suppose a brick- 
maker (not over quick in his operations) making 
3,500 bricks per day. The distance the boy or 
girl has to travel with mould, which weighs 44 lb., 
and bricks in it 10}1b., one way, and back to 
the brickmaker with mould only, is upon the 
average twelve yards. This multiplied by 3,500 
makes the distance nearly twenty-four miles 
that each child has to walk every day, carrying 
this weight with it. Mr. Mundella stated in 
the House of Commons that “ ignorance, vice, 
and immorality prevail to a greater extent 
amongst the employés in brick-yards than in 
any other trades.” We are fally of the same 
Opinion, 


Railway Matters.—A new method of warm- 
ing first-class carriages in express trains has 
been adopted in Bavaria. A special van is 
attached to the train, and contains a powerfal 
“ calorifere,” and the heated air is conveyed to 
all the carriages of the train by means of india- 
rubber tubes. The experiment with first-class 
carriages is reported upon so favourably that 
the authorities have determined to apply it to 
all the carriages on the Bavarian lines, and it 
is expected that it will soon be adopted on all 
the German railways.——The singular names 
possessed by stations on many of the Illinois 
roads have often been noticed, such as Plana, 
Loda, Pana, Polo, &c. A Western paper now 
explains that when the stations on the Illinois 
Central Railroad were fixed upon, it was deemed 
advisable, so far as possible, to give them Indian 
names, but so numerous were they that this 
would exhaust an ordinary Indian vocabulary. 
Accordingly, to obviate this difficulty, a quan- 
tity of vowels and consonants were written on 
slips of paper, and placed in a hat. These were 
all stirred up, and a few drawn out at random, 
when a clerk was required to exercise his inge- 
nuity in forming them into a word. 





White Lead.—An improvement in the manu- 
facture of carbonate of lead, by the action of 
the soluble acid carbonates of the alkalies on 
litharge, hydrated oxides of lead, or insolable 
basic salts of lead, has been patented by Messrs. 
Dale & Milner, of Warrington. The inventors 
mix litharge, hydrated oxides of lead, or inso- 
luble basic salts of lead, with an equivalent of 
bicarbonate of soda, together with sufficient 
water to form a stiffish paste. This mixture 
is ground in a suitable mill, small quantities 
of water being from time to time added as 
may be found requisite, until the change of the 
lead bodies into carbonates is complete. The 
paste is now well washed with water, and the 
supernatant liquid which contains the carbonate 
of soda is separated from the white lead by 
filtration, and boiled down to dryness, and dis- 
posed of as soda-ash; or it may be crystallised, 
or may be again converted into bicarbonate of 
soda by treatment with carbonic acid, and used 
to convert further quantities of lead oxides or 
insoluble basic salts of lead into carbonates. 


Unsavoury Condition of Penryn.—A 
startling report has been made to us con- 
cerning the unsanitary condition of Penryn. 





Discovery of an Underground Dwelling We hear that the existing drainage works 


im Ireland.—A curious discovery has been/are utterly insufficient; stagnant pools and 
made on the farm of Kilourt, about two miles | decomposing refase are in the streets; there 
from Malin Head. While two men were raising are no water closets, and everywhere the most 
a stone they found a large opening under-| utter sanitary neglect; the streams running 
neath. To the south of the opening there seems | through the town are open sewers; the slaughter- 
to have been a refuse-room, which is about houses are in confined localities, and undrained ; 
10 ft. in Jength, and filled with limpet shells, the river is offensive and revolting; disease, 
beef bones, and ashes. North-west from the destitution, and death have resulted; and the 
entrance is an apartment 12 ft. long by 9 ft. | district in Budock parish is, if possible, more 
| wide, and 5 ft. high; at the end of which is a filthy than that within the municipal boundary. 
Small round hole cut in the rock, just large | Certain members of the town council are owners 


‘enough to creep through, which leads by a_/ of some of the worse properties. 


passage 50 ft. long, by 3 ft. wide, into a fourth 


A “Day’s Work.’’—A novel case occurred 


apartment, running with a kind of curve, and. é - 
(20 ft. by 6 ft. Passing through this, the fifth | te Glasgow Small, cies aa ye 


division seems to have been a kind of water. | 
room, with a clear spring in one end of it. The. 


stitute “a day’s work” was the point in dispute. 
The employer contended that the workman 


‘room is 12 ft. long, 9 ft. wide, and 6 ft. high. | having commenced the work at mid-day and 


To the left is a kind of cellar by 3 ft. of a drop, | 
the entrance of which is very small; but the | 


stopped at six o’clock, he was bound to work the 
next day till mid-day before he could claim the 


cellar is 45 ft. long and 5 ft. wide, at the end of | day’s work. The sheriff, however, repelled this 


which is another entrance, built up with a shore | 


New Church at Barton-le-Street.—Mr. | 
| Meynell Ingram, the chief land-owner in Barton- | 
le-Street, near Malton, has had the old church | 
| demolished and a new one commenced in its place 
/at his cost. The new church will be from | 
' designs by Mr. Perkin, architect, Leeds. The) 
| whole of the sculptures in the old church are | 
| being rebuilt in the new walls. The builder is | 
| Mr. Barton, of Slingsby. The late structure | 


plea on the ground that the man having been 
allowed to commence at mid-day, had worked 
till the closing hour, and thus completed his 
day’s work. 


The East End Museum of Science and 
Art.—Earl de Grey says, in reply to inquiry as 
to the proposed museum at Bethnal-green :— 
‘The erection of the buildings connected with 
the Science and Art Department, including the 
East-end Museum, has been transferred to the 
Board of Works, and is therefore no longer 


| was of great antiquarian interest, in consequence | | der my control. I learn, however, on inquiry, 


| of the number of sculptured stones walled into | 


| that a sum of 5,000/. has been proposed in the 


it. In this respect it was very rich in Early | o.timates for the present financial year for that 


| Norfman work. The church was evidently built | mnseam; and I have every reason to believe 


from the ruins of some other, and anti-| tnat it is Mr. Ayrton’s intention to proceed with 


|quaries have never settled the point as to 


| whether St. Mary’s Abbey, at York, or the| 


| Church of the Holy Trinity, at York, was used as 
‘the quarry. A third party hold that neither of 


| the completion of the work.” 


| Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden.— 
|In “ Lucrezia Borgia,’ last week, a new Mojeo 


‘these churches, but a still earlier Norman build- | Orsini, in the person of Mdlle. Cari, made a very 


_ ing, furnished the materials. 
| Public Spirit in Hindus.—The visit of the 


' from the native princes and chiefs. The Guicowar | 
‘of Baroda has given 20,0001. for the erection of | 
|a sailors’ home at Bombay; the Rao of Katch | 
'15,0001. for the erection and endowment of) 
| schools throughout his dominions; the Hon. | 
| A. D. Sassoon 10,0001. for the erection of a new | 
High School in Bombay, and 2,500/. to purchase 
an organ for the Bombay Town-hall ; the Chief 
of Jamkhundee, 10,0001. to secure a water 
supply for his capital; the Ranee of Jum-| 
'khundee, 1,0001. to the Alexandra Native 
Girls’ Institution; the Nawab of Joonaghur, 
10,0001. for public works; the Chief of Bhow- 
nuggur the same amount for the same purpose ; 
and many smaller sums have also been given 
which are to be devoted to public works. 

East Meon Church.—The restoratic 1 of this 
charch is now nearcompletion. The Portsmouth 
Times says,—“ In spite of great difficulties, owing 
to the high winds rushing through the valley, a 
handsome spire has been erected. Mr. Smith, 
contractor, of Lion-terrace, Porteea, has had the 
entire management of the work.” 

St. Mary's, Exeter.—It is proposed to erect 
a tower to St. Mary’s Church, Exeter, in memory 
of the late Bishop of the Diocese. — 














favourable impression. Her opening song was 
|charming in purity and accent, and the ever- 
popular brindisi raised a considerable enthu- 


Deke of Edisbargh to Western India will be 'siasm. Her appearance in other parts will be 
commemorated by many munificent"public gifts looked for with interest. Signor Graziani, as 


Duke Alfonso, was grand. Mdlle. Sessi, who 
grows rapidly upon her auditors, has played 
Maria, in “La Figlia del Reggimento,” with 
great success. She sang delightfully through- 
out. Signor Ciampi’s Sulpizio is also a good 
performance. 


Artists’ General Benevolent Institution. 
The annual dinner in aid of this society will 
be held on the 7th of May, under the presidency 
of the Duke of Argyll. Most of our readers 
know that the object of this institution, founded 
in 1814, is to afford relief to distressed merito- 
rious artists (whether subscribers to its funds or 
not), whose works have been generally known 
and esteemed by the public, as well as to their 
widows and orphans. Seventy-nine applicants 
were relieved during 1869, with 1,255/. Mr. 
J. E. Millais, R.A., is the hon. secretary. 


Inquiry as to the Utilisation of Sewage. 
The subscriptions to the fand for defraying 
the expenses of the proposed inquiry by the 
British Association Committee on Sewage 
amount to upwards of 12,000/., and the com- 
mittee has decided that the inquiry shall be 
commenced at once. 
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Glazing with Rods. — A New York paper 
of a new contrivance for preventing 
people looking into a room, while light is not 
excluded. It consists of a number of glass rods 
arranged either vertically or horizontally, and 
secured together by appropriate frames, forming 
a series of cylindrical lenses which break up the 
light, and throw it into every part of the room, 
thus producing a soft and diffused glow, which 
is very beautifal and pleasant. The glass rods 
may be of any colour, and by an arrangement 
of the colours very beautiful effects can be pro- 
duced. The contrivance is the invention of Mr. 
Demuth. 


Fall of a Cornice.—Acoording to the Ken- 
sington News, about two o'clock in the afternoon 
of Sunday, the 10th inst., the cornice of a line 
of eight houses belonging to the Kilburn Bstate 
Agent, Mr. H. Allen, and erected by Mr. Richard, 
fell simultaneously and without ious warn- 
ing, literally crashing in the cellars below. Bad 
building is said to have been the cause of the 
catastrophe. One of the houses was occupied 
by the Rev. Mr. Cocking, and the reverend 
gentleman and his family think that the parish 
would be nothing the worse for a district 
surveyor. 


Building with Paper.—According to the 
Scientific Review, building paper now forms a 
regular article of commerce in the United States. 
It is a hard, compact paper, like an ordinary 
book-cover, and is saturated with tar, and used 
on the outside of frame buildings, under the clap- 


boards, also under shingles and floors, to keep | 


out damp and cold. It is also used on the inside, 
not saturated, instead of plastering, and is said 
to make a warm and cheap wall. The Rock 
River Paper Company of Chicago are doing a 
large business in it. 

Worthumberiand Architectural Society. 
The annual ral meeting of the Durham and 
Northumberland Architectural and Archeological 
Society was held last week in Bishop Cosin’s 
Library, Durham, under the presidency of the 
Rev. W. Greenwell. It was decided that the first 


excursion of the society should be to Tynemonth | 


and Seaton Delaval; the second (two days) to 
the Roman Wall; the third to Aycliffe, Heighing- 
ton, and Walworth Castle; the fourth to Boldon 
and Hylton Castle; and the fifth (two days) to 
Rivers, Helmsley, and Gilling, in Yorkshire. 


Discovery of Roman Remains in Bel- 
gium.—The Belgian journals state that some 
Roman remains have just been discovered in 
digging the foundations for a bridge over the 
Meuse, at Omtret. The caken piles of a similar 
structure, erected by Julius Cesar during the 
conquest of Gaul, were brought to Jight, in a 
perfect state of preservation. Between two of 
the piles were also found a numb:r of Roman 
coins, being the effigies of the Emperors Trajan, 
Vespasian, Adrian, Antonino Pius and his con- 
sort Faustine. 


Filters, and Filtration.—It has recently 


Cathedral Improvements at Durham.— 
The Dean and Chapter of Durham have com- 
menced im contemplated improvements 
in the cathedral, under the direction of Mr. C. 
Hodgson Fowler. Nearly a century and a half 
ago the whole of the structure was at intervals 
internally ‘‘ whitened,” and this the capitular 
authorities have, by way of experiment, decided 
upon removing. To this end, therefore, scaffold- 
ing has been erected, and the entrance of the 
west end of the north aisle has been enclosed and 
the cleaning begun. 


An Axrcient Stone Relic.—A curious stone, 
believed to be Druidical, hasjust been discovered 
in a field near Dingle. It is 8 ft. long, 4 ft. 
broad, and about 2 ft. in thickness. In the 
middle of it is a hole, 14 in. square, and as many 
inches deep, which is neatly cut with a chisel, 
and the lower end of it coming to point, or 
tapering from top to bottem. Such stones are 
believed to have been used in ancient times to 
consecrate marriages and other contracts by the 
joining of hands through the hole in the stone. 


Ely Cathedral.—It appears, from an ex- 
amination made by Mr. G. G. Scott, that the 
south-east transept of this cathedral is in a 
critical state, and the dean and chapter have 
accordingly directed this portion of the building 
to be shored up. The whole of the foundations 
will be renewed with large stones from the rock 
foundations, which are several feet below the 
rail. The works are intrasted to Messrs. Free- 
man, of Ely, and will be carried ont under the 
direction of their manager, Mr. E. Lofes. 


Public Park for Bradford.—There is a pro- 
spect of Bradford becoming possessed of another 
public park. Mr. 8. C. Lister has offered his 
estate at Manningham to the Corporation for 
public purposes for 60,0001., this being 11,0001. 
less than the sum at which it has been valued, 








been shown by Dr. Frankland that filtration does 
not only remove matter mechanically suspended 
in the water, bnt comprises also a chemical 


alteration of dissolved material. In some experi- | 
ments ordinary London sewage water was purified | 
to such a degree that, in respect of organic sub- | 


stance, it actually equalled in purity the water 


supplied to London for domestic purposes. A. 
committee has, therefore, been organised for the 
systematic examination of water-filters, and to 


report fully upon them. 


The Industrial Classes in Foreign 
Countries.—Her Majesty’s diplomatic and con- 
sular agents abroad, to whom we are periodi- 
cally indebted for a large amount of information 
as to the trade and manufactures of the coun- 
tries in which they reside, have transmitted 
to this country a fund of valuable intelligence. 
ences et Ar just been presented to Parlia- 
ment in an vo Blue-book of nearly 600 pages 
and have been forwarded in reply 4 a cotter 
from her Majesty's Secretary of State for Foreign 


Another Speaking-Machine.—Professor 
Faber’s speaking-machine is to be exhibited at 
Hamburg during the continuance of the Inter- 
national Horticultural Exhibition. It is said to 
articulate various words, and even to answer 
— and simple Sentences, with wonderful 

inctness. This is by no means the first 
invention of the kind that has been exhibited, 
but it is said to be more perfect than any previous 
nvention of the kind, 


In addition, Mr. Lister has intimated his willing- 
ness to subscribe 20,0001. towards the purchase 
money, and he will allow the Corporation to 
sell some fourteen acres, on which villas may be 
erected. 


Statue of Lord Palmerston.—In execu- 
tion of an order from her Majesty’s Government, 
Mr. R. Jackson, sculptor, has just completed, for 
erection in Westminster Abbey, a full-length 
statue of Lord Palmerston. The figure, which 
is 8 ft. 1 in. in height, and is to stand upon a 
pedestal upwards of 6 ft. high, has been hewn 
ont of a block of Carrara marble. The deceased 
Premier is represented as wearing the robes of a 
knight of the Order of the Garter, with mantle, 
collar, “‘ George,” and badge complete. 


Wide Tenders, — Sir: For Nottingham. 
road, Wandsworth-common, the following tenders 
were opened :— 














Crocker £337 15 0 
RARE vicetbsnigncmnainginveumtenieesse 325 10 0 
II, wn tuisittictiiavicilaidsathsitideganeses 295 0 0 
Hampton 235 0 0 
Rou 220 0 0 
Noel & Robson 144 0 «0 
SEOGOD scteiciibeiiesasiarimacctes 137 0 0 





the lowest of which was accepted. Where will 
it end P—ConTRACTOR, 


Ripon Fine Art Exhibition.—This exhibi- 
tion was opened on Tuesday by Earl de Grey and 
Ripon. The exhibition has been promoted for 
the benefit of the Ripon Scientific Society and 
Mechanics’ Institution. It consists of specimens 
of fine arts contributed by the gentry and 
nobility of the county. It also contains a col- 
lection of pre-historic relics from the Yorkshire 
tumuli, which have never been exhibited before. 


Telegraphic Progress.—Some in 

experiments have been made in London, with a 
view of testing the speed and efficiency of the 
service established by the Indo-European Tele- 
graph Company. Direct communication was 
opened with Teheran, in Persia, a distance of 
3,700 miles, and answers to questions were re- 
ceived within an incredibly short time, 


Royal Horticultural Society.—A show of 
azaleas, auriculas, cyclamens, and other plants 
was held on Wednesday in the gardens of the 
Royal Horticultural Society. The weather was 
exceedingly fine, and there was a numerous 
sr a Visitors. The show may be 
gern y described as a good embracing 
some very beautifal specimens, pte 


Woyal Seciety.—The 


. President’s conver- 
sazione will be held (Saturday) evening, 





the 23rd inst, 


Carbonised Wood.—Mr. Sidot, by carbon 
ising. wood in vapour of walphide of carte 
obtained a charcoal which, when strack, ig ag 
sonorous as a piece of metal. He then got » 
bell tarned in wood, carbonised in the same way 
and has now an instrument which gives a soung 
like that of a silver bell. The carbonisa 


ti . 
only superficial. oui 


Society of Antiquartes.— 
be recommended by the council, at the anni. 
versary meeting on the 26th inst., to alter the 
statutes so that the meetings may be held twicg 
a month during the season instead of every 
Thursday as now. It is hoped that each 
meeting may thus be made more interesting 
and induce the members to attend. : 


Hall, Dulwich College.—The large windows 
are filled with stamped and pressed glass from the 
Sekford works, not “Stamford” glass as acci. 
dentally misprinted. The clock in the tower has 
pape sieenuaeten Messrs. B. RB, 


Basingstoke.—The church of St. John the 
Evangelist at Hartley Wintney, near Basing. 
stoke, has been consecrated by the Bi of 
Winchester. It is built in the Gothic style of 
architecture, and will accommodate upwards of 
700 persons. 











TENDERS. 


For alterations and irs to dwelling-house and pre. 
mises, High-street, Watford, for Mr. Frederick Dyson, 
Messrs. Lavender & Son, architects :— 

Andrews... 
Allen 
ERMERUS  .cxcscavsrenramnscbonvnisnentionens 769 0 0 
Waterman (reduced to 5701.*) -. 684 0 0 











For alterations to the Rose and Thistle Tavern, (am. 
berwell. Mr. Murphy, architect :— 








Colls & Son £483 0 0 
Sharpington & Cole .......cesccsseeee 453 0 0 
Satton 375 0 0 
Shapley & Webster.........0...seseeoe+ 360 0 0 





For alterations and additions to the Heaton Arms 
Tavern, Peckham Rye. Mr, Cotton, architect :— 
Shapley & We (accepted) ... £600 0 0 





For the erection of an infirmary and new east wiog to 
the Merchant Seamen’s Orphan Asylum, Snaresbrook. 
Mr. G. Somers Clarke, architect :— 




















MYC8S......0-ssccescrcceresesssscesesecets 00 
Browne & Robinson ... 00 
Mansfield, Price, & Co. 00 
Nightingale ..........0c000+ 00 
poh 23 i georrmmarmevonrrerem . ° 

ar’ urgood 

nder 00 
John Kirk 00 
Bayes & Ramage .........ss000008 00 
Manley & Rogers ........0....0000 00 
Chapa 00 

pel 

Pattinson eotttcosaveadnbtenséoomensine 00 
Kiiby 0 0 
Perry & Co 0 0 
Hil, Keddell, & Wi: 

(a00EPtEd)  scccccrccrerscrsecscrses 00 








(contract No, 5), for 


For ironwork, main drain 
~ C, Lockwood, borough 


borough of Brighton, Mr. 
surveyor :— 
























































Morgan B00. ..ccccccccsecsseccensscorees £350 0 0 
Weeks BBO .ccccccocecescecsecosseses 74215 0 
Waller... 738 0 0 
8 layh & Archer,.,......009 ws 664 3 0 
Reed & Oo. 647 10 0 
Whitemore & Binger ..........00.0+ = . : 
J kes, & Co 
Pay ‘on : 695 0 0 
Leer A on geen gall 
, sa 
codheanaunmtel sureties)...... 673.18 0 
For villa residence and out-o' for Mr. W. H. 
Brookes, at Walsall, Messrs, Nic! & Chamberiaip, 
architects :— 
Trow & Sons £006 0 0 
— 917 11 9 
3 g90 0 0 
Wilkes. 875 0 0 
Moore 850 0 0 
Rowley (accepted) .....0..000+++« veers 790 0 0 
Nos, 48 and 40, Bichogemte tin 
ihe Ciansn, Beches © Soe Messrs. Tolley , archi 
tects. Quanities by Mr. Birdseye:— a9 
Ashby & Co, ..ccccocsorererecseessvess 9/450 0° 0 
Ennor ; “4 . : 
Johnstone 
Rivett Te 0 0 
Howard 7,560 0 0 
Little 7,487 0 0 
(5 geste cteenncieecesenige = i IB. | 
Browne & Robinson ...........0... 7,270 0 0 
Newman & Manh........000.. 7,156 0 0 
Cond 6,980 0 0 
Nightingale ...... seicnineneiasit we 6,987 os 





Manley & Rogers (accepted)...... 6,437 














om 


o- 





| 


id pre- 
Dyson, 


jog to 
rook, 


, for 
‘ough 


rlaip, 


eS 





Arnit 23, 1870. ] 








For alterations to. premises No, 17, Saint’s-road, 
Wentbgurve Par, for Mr. J. Cooper = ” 








£175 0 0 
Mask 164 0 6 
Inglish 163.10 0 








onan oe 
rae Chapel, » Leighton-road, Kentish- 
Niblett & Son (accepted) .........8886 0 0 





For alterations and additions to the , St. Ives, 
Hants, for Mr. Chas. Goote. ‘Mz. Robest utchinson, 











Bunting &-8on ecvenercecreverennyeness eh 7ar O 6 
Mead 1,720 0 0 
Thackeray 1,695 0 0 
Baint ( D) <cocccsceresccnccsers Bee OO 





For alterations and repaira-atthe Three Goats’ Heads, 
— Elms, for Mr. Hoobs, Mr. John Ashdown, archi- 
ec 








£263 0 0 
Taylor . 250 0 0 
Long 242 0 0 








For finishing two villas at, Finchley, for Mr. Marsden. 
Messrs. Berriman & Son, architects = 














00 
RS 273 0 0 
Miller 195 0 0 
Gibbs 179 0 0 
Fisher 170 0 0 








For alterations and repairs to eleven houses in Albany- 
road, Camberwell, for Messrs, Stevenson Bros. Messrs. 
Berriman & Son, ‘architects :— 








Fisher & S086: .cccccoscccscescesseecees —— 00 
WOOD. sincere baeivonttinisiantincetiocce 295 15 0 
Perkins - 249 00 
Tarrant ....... eonesuieh ecchincemencectecss aan O © 
Gibbs & Son 239 0 0 








For new malt-kiln and store at ene, for F. Flint, 
esq. Mr. John Green Hall, architect :— 











Cotten £1,514 0 0 
SOMEDW..iscaseshnadinisesit he 1,444 0 0 
Epps 1,442 0 0 
Richardson...... euvccsvecccccccoescosece 1,393 0 0 
sone peed eee 1,359 0 0 
askin en (acce ) -. 1,800 0 0 
Bhrubdsole .......sceccrccrseserersessves 1,849 0 O 











THE BUELDER. 


K. BARNES & SONS’ TIMBER 
he 2Fth of APAIL, 170 at YWOre'dask BRISTOL, on WEDNESDAY, 


ae te For account of the 
‘is Red and — wood 
e Deals, i 
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BARNES & SONS, Brokers. 


ona’ Marsh, Bristol, Apel: 11,1870, 
To Railway Contractors, pe * ee Builders, Brokers, and 
R. EDWARD HILL has received in- 


structions from Mr. T. B. Hadson, to SELL by AUCTION, 
on the vacant land at the Railwav Sta'ioa, Shaw, near Oldham. on 
THURSDAY, MAY 5th, 1870, at THREE o'clock in the afternoon, 
the fol'owing C vs Paut : comprisiag 28 wood t'p wagons, 
60 las tip wagons with wrought iron bodies, 12 spring ballast 
wagons, with wrought iron wheels and axles, 23 stone aad mortar 
trucks, tempo ary points and crowings, wrought iron axies, 
wrought.and.cast iron wagon whee!s, wrought iroa tender — 
and axles, two locomotive serew jacks, and o:ner sundries 
superior six- wheeled locomotive engine, _ couplet in fom ‘etn, 
with tender by Hawt —Catalogues are 
| a a which may be had from the A The Orchard, 














Unreserved Sale of Building Materials at —— to clear the 
ground for re-building immedi: 


ESSRS. W. H. BEITs & & CAUSTON 


will SELL by PUBLI® AUCTION, on the PREMISES, Nos. 
8, 9, 10, and 11, B.li-street, Edgware road, Padding:on, on TUESDAY, 
AP«IL 26ch, at ONE o'clock precisely, ths wh le of the BULLDING 
MAT*RLALS of the above hou-es, pulled down and lotted on the 
premises, —- of the aan aegis mg eee the day previous 


a 


CRITICAL and d COMMERCIAL DIO. 


eed eaten 
in the Sehools of Burope betweea 


‘By F P. SEGUIRA. Pistare Restorer in Ordinary.te the Queen. 
London: LONGMANS, GREBN, & 00. Paterasster-row. 














MANAGEM of WORK HOUSBS : containing the recent. 
wv 
“ Iastructions ” of Board. 
By Dr. EDWARD —_ Medical Officer to the Poor-Law 
cub Socgdam Incense, 





BOOKS FOR COUNTRY by opp PLANTERS, 
Pag mre 


E PLANTERS aaCibE TREES and 


Foliage. o~ for the of Practical 
plication, seney AUGUSTUS MONG: i ~ 4 


ALETem FLOWERS for ENGLISH GAB- 


ant cons ug descriptions 
winds, with ee for their eultare, W. 
ROBLNSUN, F.L.8. With70 ets Crown Gro. las a 


The PARKS, PROMENADES,and GARDENS 
of PARIS, described and considered in relation to the wants of our 
owa over-crowded Towns and ies By W. BOBINSON, F.L38. 
With 400 Iiustrations, Svo. a, 


PLAIN INSTRUCTIONS in GARDENING. 
With Directions and Calend every Month in 
Se. rs. By Mrs. LOUDON. Kighth Dau Woodcuts, Feap 


A GEOGRAPHICAL HANDBOOK of all 
pag ae ae ont cae to show their Distribution. By 


VL 
DOG- BREAKING: the most Hxpeditious, 
Certain, and Rasy Method, whether great excellence or only medi- 
ocrity be requiced, with ODDS and ENDS for those who love the 
DUG and GUN. By LIKUT.-3EN. HUTUHINSON. Fourth edition, 
Woodeuts. Urown 8v0. 93, 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarie-street. 











and 
setae me te se oe the Angel, Islington ; and on the Pre- 
mises as above. 





iders, Carpenters, Pianofort--makers, and Ot 


R. “LEREW will SH#LL by AUCTION, 

at BRITANNIA - STRE&T, Gray’s-inn-rosd, on MON. 
DAY, APRIL 25th, at TWELVE for ONE o'clock, a Quantity of 
PLANKS, DEAL, and BATTEN, 400 squares flooring, 6,000 feet 
quartering, 60 feet oak, 6 500 feet pine, 6,000 feet mahogsny, birch, 
sycamore, and lime tree, cut stuff, 20 doors, iadders, 160 seaffuid - “poles 
500 putlogs, _ Pony. cart, truck, harness, &c.—Auction Offices, 2, 
Cara et, Hamystead-roa4, N.W. 





For the erection of a ra of semi-detached 
the Coleraine Park Tottenham. Mr. T. Mundy, 





























architect :— 
& BON sesrcssecesessres» £2,100 0 0 
Ble 1,513 0 0 
Pomnam 1,482 00 
Shires 1,440 0 0 
Norman 1,425 0 0 
Nightingale .......ccccscscssrcssereeees 1,887 0 0 
Harvey 1,379 0 0 
Good 1,335 15 0 
George 1,207 0 0 
Wicks, Bangs, & Co, ........0.2... 1,288 0 0 
Newton 1,285 0 0 
Rist & Brown ....... snscuntensaeteees:aiga a ae 
Harrison & Edwards ............... 1,208 0 0 
Garratt & Wilkinson .....,......... 1,197 0 0 
Holding & Dickens ............-s00 1,163 0 0 
Pitcher 1,153 0 0 
Stone ........ eavecsighntestoccenasencenss aghee @ © 
Niblett & Son eoneenrenset en: eeececees 1,085 00 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


H. 8.—H,. P. 8,—B, W.—M. C.—G. L—W. & D.—R. F.—W. 8.— 
N. & C.—K, & H.—B, P. P.—R. L, 8.—W. P.—H, 8. 8.—Viator.— 
islington.—C, B, A.—H, P. H.—T. P,—B.—F, C.—O. V.—Vestryman. 
—E. 0.—R. K. & Co—J. O—A. L. M.—O, 0. H.—P. 0. L—M. U.— 
Messrs. H.—8. H.—C. J. P.—H. J. H.—J.G. (in Weale’s Series, puv. 
lished by Virtue).—W. H. G. (mext week).—P. RB. (next week).— 
8& J, (no hurry), 


We are compelled to decline out books and 
a pointing and giving 
All sta tements of facts, Mats of Tenders, &c., must be accompanied 
oy the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for 
publication, 
Norz.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors, 











NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


The Publisher cannot be responsible for TEst1- 
MONIALS left at the Office im reply to Advertise- 
ments, and strongly recommends that Corizs 
ONLY should be sent. 


Advertisements cannot be received for the cwrrent 


week's issue later than THREE o'clock, p.m. 
on THURSDAY, 


6 NOTICE.—AU Communications respect- 
ng Advertisements, Subscriptions, Jc., should be 
addressed to “The Publisher of the Builder,” 
No. 1, Yorkastreet, Covent Garden. AU other 
Communications should be addressed to the 
Editor,” and wor to the “ Publisher.” 





In Re W. H. Unwin. Peckbam, Surrey. 
R. LEREW is directed by tt the Trustee 
TO SELL by AUCTION, on the PREMISES, in the rear of 
125, Hillstreet, Peckham, on THURSUAY, APRIL 26th, at 
| tr a for ONE, ‘he REMAINING 3TOCK of a Builder.— May 
, and Catalogues had on the Premises; of H. TAYLOR, 
Ea Solicitor, 16, Great Saivt Helen's, B.C.; and ot the Auctioveer, 
2, Cardington-street, Hampsteat- road, N. 

PADDINGTON .— Dissolution of Partnersh’ ae @ Valuable Pisnt 
of Mess:s. A. & H. Cornock, P.rish ns ; and important 

Leacehold Wharfage Property at Keasal-g 


BR. J. S. GOWER will SELL by 


AUCTION, at 19, NORTH WHARF, Paddington Basin, on 
WEDNESDAY, MAY 4, at TWELVE o'clock, in consequen e of dis- 
solution of partner: hip and expiration of parish a THIRTY 
powerful, active, Loe ung CART or VAN HORSES, 80 Brick, Water, 
and Siop Carts and Wagous, Thili and Ch-ia Harness, Two Canal 
Boats, to carry 35 tons and 4) tons, and nume: ous other effects.— 
May be viewed tw. day. prior. Catalogues ou the P. and of 
the Auctioneer, Repository, Barbican. 


eee ~~ K&NSAL GREEN.—To am 











— 





ERSPECTIVES, COMPETITION, 


ame and WORKING DRAWINGS, LAND SUBVBYIN a 
and LEVELLING.—Address, C. 47, London Wall, B.0. 





ECHANICAL and ENGINEERING 

DRAWINGS TAUGHT in Three Months upon a New Prin- 

ciple by Mr. FREDERICK WOODALL, Professor of Mechsuical and 
Enginecrivg Drawing, 58, 8t. Auzustine-road, Camdea-square, N 





YO BUILDERS, SURVEYORS, ARCHI- 
TECTS, and INVENTORS, —TRACINGS or FAIR COPIBS of 
ali kinds of DRAWINGS, PLANS, MAPS, BstiMatss, or 
SPECIFICATIONS MADE with accar. accaracy, and 
at VERY LOW CHARGES, Plotting from Field-books earefally 
executed. Work for spare time being needed, any ressonsbie terms 
are aceepted,—Address, M. M. M. 36, Broke-road, Dalston. Please 
copy the address for futare use. 


EW AUTOGRAPHIO or REPRO- 

DUCING PROCESS,—Artists, Amateurs, Architects, Eagi- 

neers, civil and mechanical, Draftsmea in every department of Art 
or Art Manufactares, can, by means of this valuable invention, have 
their sketches or drawings mu'tipiied ad libitum, at a very mode- 
rate cost. Tne reproduction is, in fact, absoluteiy identical with the 
thing drawn—a perfect se nem Aly all the beauties oc fauits as 
the case may be. is facile and charmiag, while the 
materials used are simply pencil and paper, correcsigu being made 
most readily with an iak eraser. Drawings or sketches so prodaced 
ee of time, and may be printed when 
desired. Examples of its universal application to be seen at 
MACLURE, MaACUVONALD, & MACGREGORS’, Lithographers to 

the Queen, e Walbrook, London. 











Contractors, Wharfingers, and O:hi 


R J. S&S GOWER will SELL by 
ptt he key ~ NORTH WHARF, Paddington Basin, 
on WSUDNESDBY, . at TWELVE Les pd im, two lots, by 
ee ~— : ‘Gor , cligitl LBA SOLD > WHARF. 
partnership. important and highly ie 3 
AGK PROPERTY, pay ia the Ha:row-road, Keneal-green, Mid- 
lesex : i wharfs, kuowa #3 Kensal-green 
Wharf and Kensal yr Wharf, having considerable froutages to 
the. main road and the Grand Juuction Canal, within a short 
distance of the Great Western Railway Goods Depdt and Wes:- 
bourne Park Station. Held under leases at ground-rents.— Printed 
and ecnditions of {sale of Messrs, KEENE & MARSLAND, | 
— 77, Lower Thames-street ; and of the Auctioneer, Beposi- | 
tory, Barbican, London, E.C. 














of this new style of Lithography, especially adapted for 
Estate Agents and A can be seen on application, or sent 
by post, if desired, with prices, &c. 





_ SMITH & SON, experienced DIVERS 

and Coutractors for any com of Submarine Work, such as 

ring Dock-gates, Inverts, ay a pepe Biuking 

ona for Bridges, Working at Sunken Vessels, &. — Private 
Residence, 50, Glacstone-street, Batterses Park. 


| mee 





TO BUILDERS, DECORATORS, &. 
ILDERS, thoroughly experienced in House 
Work, Decorative Furniture, and Gilding — all its branches, 
— be OBTAINED at the House of Call, Mariborough Inn, Bienhetm- 
Oxford-street. Sabdeastn tesa tem orjob, Materials 
found if required Address to the Secretary. 








NORTH END, FULHAM, near the We t Brompton Station of the 
ao Railway.—1to Contractors, Builders, Brickmakers, 


vA K. :. EDWARD TAYLOR is instructed by | 
Mr. John Jobneon, Le Ft is retiring from business, to SELL 
by AUCTION, at the BRICKFIELDS, North-end, Falbam, on | 
THURSDAY, 23th APRIL, 1870, at ONE o'clock tually (in 
consequence of the numoer of low), about 30..00 NEW BRIUKS, a 
large quantity of bats, four capital cart-horses anda fast-trotting 
mare, sixteen brick-carts, two dobbin-carts, several sets of Lowen 
corn-bins, chaff machines and stable utensils, Stanhope phacton 
good gig phaeton and set of chaise ha: ness, I'ge quantity of pence 
making tvols, ry mills, iron » heeling: plates, off-bearing and cruwd- | 
utiles, quautity of scaffulding, timber, fire 
and ron ects.— May be viewed two days previous to the 
Sale, and cntalegues obtained at Mr. JOHNSON’S Offices; on the 
Premises ; and at the Auctioneer’s Uffices, 2, Craven-place, and 5, 





eS. .—An Architect, aged 31, 
of sixteea years’ experience, who has been for caine thane pea 
in Lestuauptee poh eee ow will be olad t to omer with an ARCHICRCT 
| aBour TO R&TIRE, or who may wish a Working Pactuer or 
| Mavaging Assistant, with a view to Partnership. ‘The best refer- 
ences cau be giveu,— Address, 338, Office of “ Phe Builiter.” 


OROUGH of WARWICK.—To SUR- 
VEYOR+.—The Warwick Local Board of Health are prepared 

== mae AvPLICATIONS for the office of SURVEYOR to the board, 
s desirous of the office in accordanese with the pro- 

ae Y” “ The Public Health Act, 1848,” “ The Local Govern ment 
Act, 1858,” and the bye-laws of the Board, and devoting the whole of 
their time po ee duties of the office, are requested to forward appli- 
uperscribed ‘' Surveyorship 


cations to ”) om oF before the Lith 
day of MaY meaty a, stating age, Tesidenve, «' ead salary 
y testimonials. None need apply who do 











Working 
By JOHN o ny ol 
London : JOHN BU MPUS, 158, Oxford-street, W. 
astrated with Maps, 8vo. cloth, 12s. 


A GENERAL GaZtTrEER, or compen- 


published, price 64. ; per post, 7d. 
Oy ART “TRAINING: addressed to 





dious Geographical Dictionary. Containing Desc iptions 
of every Country no the known World, with ther Towns, People, 


uctions, &c. 
ode revised aud corrected by A. G. FINDLAY, F.B.G.5. « 
London : Cheapside, 


WILLIAM THGG, Paucras-lane, 





HRONOLOGY “(THE DICTIONARY 


@f); or, Historiesl and Register, 
arrange having the information broucht dowa to 1869, 
— ey w Ww. ee 
Librarian to ae c poration of the City London, 
Cheapside, 


London: WILLIAM £8@G, Pancras- 








Dot poswas @ baildi {, draia- 
age, water service, = —_— works in connexion ym with the improve- 
men's aud geueral management of towns. The mauegouens of the 
om farm will devolve upon the Surveyor, some susweige of 
wage will “+ 5p 4 ay po 8 ~~ 
will co mequiaed. No person over years ae app'y.- 
es imtormation may be had on application to me. — By order of 
a, GATTRLL GRBSNWaY, Cierk. 


“eta Warwick, 20th April, 1870. 


ERK of WORKS. — WANTED, " s 


competent CLERK of WORKS, to superintend 
orks necessary.—Apply to eg arty 4 
haw. 











ROHITECTS, AND SURV 


ESIGNS. PREPARED ion m ROUGH 
spective cutngd oF ar Qaanuitien, ne and adatracting 
with accura.y. 


s moderate. 
Mr, MYEuS TAYLOR, 1, on Holbora. 








rae 3h 
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OSPR i Westies, 
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yee CEMETERY, v, YORKSHIRE. 


WANTED a MANAGER for the abeve Cemetery, to superin- 
by the sale a: d setting out of the graves and vaults, also to take 
the management of the Company's workmen generally, and to assist 
in the Office in taking the orders and keeping the accounts. A suit- 
able residence on the premises, and as lary of 1002. per annum will 
be given. Pe sae to ooety by letter. statiog age and references. 
All letters to be addressed to Mr. GAY, Secretary to the Compauy, 
Exchange Buildings, Bradford.—By order of the Directors. 
Bradford, April 12th, 1870. 


UILDER’S CLERK WANTED, who can 
superintend repair’, trace, and keep books. * Commencing 
one guinea per week.—App'y by !etter only, stating age, salary, 

experience, to LEVEL, care of Mr, Brooks, 53, Lime stieet, B.C. 


ARPENTERS and BLIND MAKERS.— 

A YOUNG MAN REQUIRED, to TAKE CHARGE of ORDERS 

and WORKMEN. He must be capsble of measuring up and making 

out accounts. Wages 30. per week, with room rent free, A cash 

deposit of 301. required, and good security with interest at 10s. ver 

month, and ore month's notice on either side.—Adireas, 213, Office 
of “ The Builder.” 


LASS CUTTER.— CONSTANT 


EMPLOY VEAT. — A competent Man. with good references, 
required.—WILLIAM N. FROY, Hammersmith, London, 
A JUNIOR CLERK. with a knowlege of weights and mes:ures, re- 
quired for the Office.—-WILLIAM N. FROY, Hamme-smith, Londoa. 


N ANAGER for GAS WORKS— 

._ WANTED, immediately, for a small Gis Works in a Country 
Town, Salary, 183 per week, with house on the premise: and coals 
and gas.— Write for further particulars to the SECRETARY, Barford 
Gas Light, Coal, and Coke Company, Limited, Oxford :hire. 


S HOP FOREMAN of JOINERS) 
WANTED. One who has beld asimilar situation, and who 
can be well recommended.—Apply at 30, Blandford-imews, Purtman- 
square, W. on MONDAY morning, at NINE o'clock. 


Two Good JOINERS REQUIRED, to | 


Take an Oak Job, Piecewo k. Must be well up in this kind of | 
Office of “The | 




















work #ni well recommended.—Address, 308, 


Builder.” 


OWN and BOROUGH of ROCHDALE. 

To LAND SURVEYORS.—WANTED, a competent Person to 

make a SURVEY and PLAN of the Parliamentary Borough of 

Rochdvle. Salary, 22 per week. Applicstions to be sent to me on 
or before the 36.b APRIL instant. 

ACH. MELLOR, Town Clerk. | 


Z 

Packer-st:eet, Rochdale, 13th April, 1870. | 

ANTED, a first-rate, experienced, ener- | 

getic FOREMAN of PAINTERS, for a permanence if found 

rs lila with terms and references, SIGMA, Post office, 
ghton. 








ANTER REENGAGEMENT, by a 

Young en, aged 20, who i« thoroughly used to the routine 
of a builder’s office. A Brother of the Advertiser, aged 16, also 
wi-hes for an ENGAGEMENT.—For further particulars, address, 346, 
Osfice of “ The Builder.” 


WAxtorer a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 


SHOP or tn het DOOR FOREMAN, by a taeneughty prac 
First-class reference. —- Address, 





tical Man, ter by trade, 
342, Office of o — be Builder.” 


ee 


ANTED, by a respectable, sia 
MENT, for ates hows tn the rare atic three days’ ee danet, rade). EMPLOY. 


& week, as CLERK, 
TIMEKEEPER, or an ‘ pnd ig 
references. Address, B. Geowell reed otherwise. “Good 





TO BUILDERS, PLUMS8ERS, _DECORATORS, 
ANTED, by an experionced d PLUMBER, 
filled toe ans tn TION ae F co'e posure a Tears past 

~ il oS oe other 





ANTED, ay a Tour: Man, EMPLOY- 
MENT. to work plan'ng. mortise, or moulding machine.— 
ar W. THOMPSON, 1l, SLittle Ebury-street, Ebury-street, 


sees Une tats Mans masons case ca fig 
references as a y —= 
Office of “The Builder.” 4 FOREMAN, ma 


Wa an ENGAGEMENT as as FORE. 


MAN of MiLL or MACHINERY and a whol spent Joiners, br a 








O CONTRACTORS AND BUILDERS, 


W ANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 

TION, ir any position of trust and ats Hi Has been 
with a London firm several ye«rs as Cashier and Agent for very 
extensive works. Well acquainte! with the business. Good refer. 
ences and security if requi:ed.—Address, 331, Office of “ The Builder.’’ 





TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 
ANTED, by a practical Man, an EN- 
GAGEMENT as CLERK of WORKS, GKNERAL FORE- 
MAN, or FOREMAN of aJOB. Can keep accounts, measure, draw, 
&c. Cerpenter by trate, Age 31.—Adiress, W. J. 23, St. Thomas’s- 
read, Finsbury-pirk, Holloway. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDER. 








W ANTED, by a thoroughly practical 

aa of WORKS a RE-ENGAGEMBNT, or a Situation 
t to prepare plan:, working and 
dete il om beng measure up work, and take out quantities.— 
Address, D. D. 42, Grafton-read, Kentish-towa, N.W. 








DERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


V ANTED, | a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 

ESTIMATING, MEASURING, QUANTITY TAKING, and 
GENERAL MANAGING CLERK Well up in competiticn.—Ad- 
dress, J, R. 4, Chapel-place, South Audley-street, W. 





TO PLUMBERS AND BUILD! 


“Wants, by the Advertiser, a CON- 


STANCY. Is a good plumber, and can do painting and 
ING FOREMAN. Has filled a simi'ar situation. 


gazing, or as WORK 
x ey .—Addre*s, A. B. 12, Boston- 


Town or couutiy, First-c! 


| place, Boston-street, Regent's Park, N. 





TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS, 


WANTED, by an experienced, thoroughly 


practical and energetic Man, a SITUATION as MANAGER 


| or GENERAL FOREMAN. Ten years’ first-class references. Country 


| pref-rred. Just completed a ig comtract.—Aidres, BETA, 150, 
Great Port'and-strees, London, W. 





BRICKM .KERS. 


ANTED, a BRICKMAKER, wh) 


thoroughly indieuateits his burines, to make bricks by 
Rng 7 or othe rwise.—App'y to the Messrs. WATIS, 89, Chancery- 
lane, W.C. 


TO BUILDBRS AND CONTR 


WANTED, by the Advertinn, BRICK- 
WORK or POINTING, by the Rod or otherwise, with or 
ba scaffolding —Address, A. B. C. 343, Albany-road, Camber- 





ANTED, a thoroughly practical 

ASSISTANT. One having had experience in wharf and 
warehouse erections preferred. State experience. References and 
terme, addressed to ARCHITECT, care of Messrs. SPRAGU Ff, 14, 
Sherborne-lane, EC. 


ANTED, in a Builder's Office, in Lon- 

don, a JUNIOR CLERK. Mast write a very good hand, and 

be quick at figures — Address, stating age, ani salary required, to 
No. 322, Office of “ The Builder. 


‘W OBKIN G FOREMAN of PAINTERS 
required. Mus* be a quick and active man, and have fille! 

a similar situation before.—Address, stating how long fin such 

employ, wages, and refereuce, to 313, Office of “The Builder.” 


\ ANTED, a SMITH for LIGHT T-IRON 


ROOFING and SASH WORK. Must’be accu:tomed to the 
vice.—Apply at COTTAM & CO.’2, 2, Winsley-street, Oxfurd-street. 


W ANTED, a Man who has a knowledge of 

a JOBBING BUSINESS in a its branches. priacip lly to 
make up colours and attend to the jubs.—Apply by letter to W. G. 
17, Montpelier-street, Brompton. 


Wwas TED, an active, experienced, and 


trevwerthy BUILDER’S STOREK EPER.—Address, with 
references and terms £TORES, Post-office, Ship-street, B. —— 


W ANTED, for a constancy, a a good 

bs 8 PAINTER, ORAINER, and PAPERBANGER. None others 
ply. ages, r hour.—App! ith ref , to Mr. | 

C. 8TAPLEY, Kent ones Wintiebe eae AR ti 


TO CARPENTERS AND UPHOLSTERER3. 


ANTED, a trustworthy Mechanic, to | 

keep Purni-hed Mansions in REPAIR and make himself 

generally useful. Ability to direct building a recommendiation.— 
Address, A. H. Post-office, St. Leonard’s on-Sea. 


10 CABINETMAKERS, 


\ ANTED, good SIDEBOARD and 


WARDEOBE BANDA. Steady young men may have con- 
start employment.—apply to W. WHITEHEAD, Notting’ am. 
































TO GRANITE MASONS. 


JANTED, ONE or TWO good WORK- 


MEN. —hhdoee, GROBY GRANITE CUMPANY (Limited), 
Groby, Leivester. 








O WOOD CARVERS, 


W ANTED, a Saleven , Steady Man, capable of | 


EXECUTING GOTHIC WORK from an Bh it draw- | 





ae church work. State term- -—Address, Box 12, | 
WANTED, a SITUATION, in a respect- 
able SHOP, as CARPENTER. tneatey } referred, — 


Address, W. A. G. Post-« five, West Ham. 





TO D. IL egy: AND CONTRACTORS. 


J ANTED, raat by an experienced Builder's 

Clerk, a RZ-ENGAGSMENT as BOUK-KEEPRR and 

ACCOUNTANT. P bv pea eared experience in prime cost and ug. 
iV e a 

Post-office, Bi idge-road, Old Furi, E Shatin atin ices 





TO BUILDERS AND PLUMBERS, 


‘WANTED, by the Advertiser, a constant 


SITUATION or JOB as PLUMBER or Th - br: 
fan do plain z ne or gas work.— pi mens 
nl me ee He ~ay Add.ess, A, O. F. 66, Philip-street, 








TO ee AND O1BEFS. ss 


WANTED, by a respectable Young Man, 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 


GENERAL FOREMAN, CLERK of WORKS, er Charge ofa 

yes tp 4 a thor ughly practical and energetic Man (J. iaer by trade). 

ed 42. Well up in all branches, measuring up work, detail and 

oe er drawings, retting out work, &c. First-class testimonials and 
references. — Addrets, 290, Office of ‘‘ Toe Bailder.” 





W ANTED, a SITUATION, by an expe- 

rienced CARPENCER Somat Jo NER. Well up in stairs, 
shop-f.onts, boxing shutters, sashes, fr»-mes, and the general work of 
a building. in carcassing aud fixing. Can take charge of a jub as 
working foreman.—Address TANNER, 55, Pleasant-place, Pitt-street, 
St. George’s-road, Fouthwark 


ECORATORS, BUILDERS, &c. 


W ANTED, by an ARTIST, Decorative and 

Practical Droughteman, an ENGAGEMENT, to take the 
entire managemen’, or otherwise, of decorative department Open 
to a permanent engagement only. Folios an! sp cimens sh »wa,— 
Address, 283, Office of “‘ The Builcer.” 


TO BUILDERS, &. 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
WORKING FOREMAN of BRICKLAYER, or to Ta e 
Cha ge of a Job, or will take it by , by a thorough'y prac- 
tical Man. Aged 31. Good selevences —Ad tress, W, J, H. 21, New- 
street, Westminster. 











4. AND CONTR 
ANTED,b a BUILD ER'S F F ‘OREMAN, 


a RE- ENGAG MENT as GENERAL or SHOP FOREMAN. 
Carpen er and j:iner. Gvot draughtsman ; well up ia every branch 


| of the building trade. First-class r ferences rom London batiders. 


| Town or coun ry,—Address, ALPHA, 15, Princes-street, Walw 
r 





by TO. ARCBITECTS | AND ‘BUILDER, 


W ANTED, by a thoroughly practical Man, 

a RE- ENGAGEMENT as CLERK of WORKS or BUILDER'S 
FOREMAN, Well up in «ll brauches of the builiing trade. Aged 40 
Joiner by trade. Ten years’ g references. Country not objected 
to.— Address, C. W. 42, New Charch-street, Padding*oa, N.W. 


WANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, | as 

FOREMAN of JOINERS, or the Charge of a Job. Has a 
pr.ctical knowledge of all brauches. Or will take the work by con- 
tract. Has carried out good j»bs under London Bui'ders avd Arebi- 
tects. Nu objection to be woking foremau.— Address, FOREMAN, 
Pos'-office, High street, Stoke Newington, 


| WANTED, ‘by a Young Man, a constant 

PLACE as PLUMBER, ZINCWORKER, &c. Wages not 
particular.—A dress, 8, R. 2, Draycot-place, Eimund street, New 
| Church -. oad, Camber re'L 


WRITERS AND GRAINERS 

















\ ANTED, to ARTICLE a Youth to a 
good WRITER and GRAINE#.—Address, A. Z, Pust-olfice, 
Caterham, Surrey, staiing p i q d aud particul 
TO ARCHITECTS. 
ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, by 


a neat, a saat, and expeditious DRAUGHTSMAN, expe- 
rienced in preparing competition, working. and detail drawiugs, 
and able to assist in taking out eine &c. Gvod references.— 
Address, M. 37, St. Paul’s-: treet, New North-road, Islington, N. 





BUILDERS AND OT 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMEN T, by a 
=o FOREMAN. vp shjortien the a yoy GENERAL m 
C. W. 44, Lee-strect, Kingsland, B. , eer = 


‘0 BUILDERS AND OTHERS, 








ANTED, by the Advertiser, aged 36, a 
SITU ATION, as oe STOREK EXPER, or in 








a SITUATICN as PLUMBEK, = EAEEEES, and —, ay Ix 
willing to make himeelf generally useful,—Address, A 
etreet, Kennipgton-road, . si eee 


x capaci'y where trust is 
y~ A . 
| ene: Sidress, G. O. 47, Cecil-street, Mile 





abil 
, 28, Uffie of "The Baildon 


ILDERS AND DECO! 
WANTED, by a respectable and experi 


enced Young Man, min Negi 4 Address i aes 
and PaINT&R. Town or country. 3) PH FARR my 
Hastings-str.e', Burton-crescent, woe 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


WANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA. 
=]  Toatine of the pogo A Thoroughly understands 
Diresteed-cteves, Caubereell Heveu’ ek em YL 


ing young man, of 


by trade. Age 30,— Joiner 














W ANTED, by tho 2 ‘Advertiser, a SITUA- 
duties, _insluding CLERK te . ae Up An all the offce 
dress, F. Y. 9, Dorset street, EE H eaee references, 


TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, AND OTHERS. 


WANIED, immediately, a RE-ENGAGE. 
MENT, by a Young Man at present engaged in a Con- 
tractor’ ib Office, " Well bag b.. all the fo ge duties, Ten» year.’ 
exper ce er’ nces, moderate,— 
C.K 1, Robart’s terraee, Commercial -road, E, it ita 


pay 








MASONS AND 


WANTED, « a 3 OB by a MASON of con- 
siderab'e exp:rience ina London firm. Letter cutting or 
ond Ric nr : oS Senna masonry.— Address, A, Z. Post-office, 





\ ANTED, a SITUATION, by a first-class 


‘Weskman, 00 above. Good references. ad tress, f. EVANS, 
98, Pos:-office, Shepherdess-walk, City-roal, N. 


WAN TED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
WORKING. FOREMAN of BRICKLAYERS, or Charge of 
Jub, Used to management and brickwork in all its branches. No 
obj-ction to the country. Leaving employer through s!ackness of 
—_ ged 32.—Adiress, C. F, 10, Fisher’s-buildings, Eghaw, 
urrey. 








TO BRICKLAYER3 AND BUILDERS. 
W ANTED, by a Young Man, aged 21, 
EMPLOYMENT as IMPROVER in the BRICKLAYING. 
Has had two years’ experience in laying biicks. The Advertiser is 
the son of a builder, but forced to seek empl yment through 
peceaters losses. Cana also measure + 3 work, estimate, and keep 
‘ages Sg ay ag . TAYLOR, Pickwick Howe, 
Eat B Barnet-road, New Barnet, H. 


jUILDERS’ FOREM 


\ ANTED, e SITUATION. “as an IM- 





PROVEe in the BUILDING LINE, Fixing, &e, by a Young 
net's work ia Lonioa. No 
ages, &c. agreed upon after 

required.—Address, No, 335, 


Man, who h«s served five years at good 
objection to bench-work at any tume. 
the first week. Good references if 
Office of “ Tue Builder.” 


\ ANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 

TION or 308, as WRITER, GRAINER, and MARBLER. 
Can do embossing if required,— — Address, G. 0. 5, Marlborough-road, 
Essex-road, Islington. 


ANTED, by a thoroughly practical 

PLUMBER and Hot-water-fitter, a — aI UATIUN, 
or as Three-branch Hand. Good reference if required.— Add.ess, 
W. W. 49, Queen-street, Bigware-road. 


TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


\ ANTED, a R#-ENGAGEMENT, 1s 
BUILDER’s CLERK and ASSISTANT, or as Clerk of 

Works, on a Job or E.tate. Agrd 23. Good references,—A idrcs:, 
. C. Mr, Baily, 53, Grosvenor-row, 














ANTED, by. the "Advertiser, a RE- 

ENGAGEMENT, as CLERK. Is —_, acquainted 

with the whole routine, rime cost, m+king 

out accounts, &c. quick at my be ” a Seabee, Aged B— 
Addres:, A.B. 10, Hunter-stccoet, Branswick square, W.C 

\ ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by 

a Chenwughty. well qualified and practical ASSISTANT, ac- 


custommed to the Various office duties, aad superin eadsnce of works, 
Rapid d ddress, No, 341, Ufive of “Tas 
Builder.” 








TO ARCHITECTS AND SURV£YORS. 








O MASTER PLUMBERS, 


WaNrzD, a JOB, by a good 1 PLUMBER, 
oY rsee tenseane Renata cee 
Charlion-street, Fitzroy-square. 


ANTED, by a stead 2 practical CAR- 

PENTER at JOINBR, PIBCE 3 or a SITUATION 4s 

 aeaemrn cng FOREMAN, —Address, T. W. 68, Uuion-street, ClareR- 
on-square, 








‘0 BUILDERS AND OT 


W ANTED, by the Advestiee, a SITOA- 
TION as GAS-FITTER, BELL-HANGER, or HOT yey 
HAND. Can work at the forge if required, or will take work by 
piece Age 34. Gvod reference given.—Addres;, W. K. W.8, 5t 
furd-street, White Hart-lane, Totvenham, re 


ANTED, a RE- ENGAGEMENT, as 
308, by 8 thes neat, Se ee ee ot 8 
08, at u i 
Town 4 una ——— — == 0 vines by trade. AE TS 
Hanover-street, Pimlico. 


ANTED, a RE- ENGAGEMENT, 4s 


GENERAL FOREMAN or CLERK of WORK*, ~ . 
thorovghly practical and energetic Man jin town or ——— 
{uocrough)y conversant with the mansgement of all w nit 
aeasuring Up works, &e, references aud testi saia!s. 
Address, 203, Uffice of “‘ The BuilJer.” — 


v= by a PLUMBER, a JUB 
CONSTANT PLACE, No ges Oe ircnt Wet. 

















the other brauches,— Address, 8. W. 
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